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“ GALESBURG, ILL., February 20, 1888, 


“ To the Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD: 


“ VERY REv. Sir: Allow me kindly to address you the following blunt 
remarks : 

“ The Rev. Father Young says and repeats in THE CATHOLIC WORLD : 
Let all the people sing. We do let them, but they wz// not sing for all that. 
What I and many other priests are looking for is some practical direction 
and practicable method of teaching and training the people to sing in our 
churches. No one feels worse than I do the dreariness of silence—con- 
_ gregational silence shall I call it ?—during divine service. No one detests 
_ more than I do the hollowness of the vociferations of certain choirs, espe- 
cially of hired singers. But what can be done towards introducing con- 
gregational singing? We have tried for years with our school children; 
_ but our success is limited to the singing of a few English hymns. When 
' wecome to Latin psalms and hymns, we find it well-nigh impossible to 
| teach even the regular choristers. No one will sing without organ ac- 
companiment, and this cannot be obtained from the average organist. 
Besides, how can any one sing from the heart words not understood, 
| strange-sounding, and hardly pronounceable? Indeed no hand need be 
| put upon the mouths of God's loving children,as Father Young seems to 
| think is being done; they can but too well keep still without that. Even 
_ bidding them to sing brings out no music. It seems to me that our people 
lack the power of song. That is the main difficulty. They cannot be 
_ made to sing; while in other countries people cannot be made to keep 
«still! 

“Tam, Very Rev. Sir, with the kindest regards, 
“Yours most respectfully, L. SELVA.” 


Copyright. Rev. 1. T. Hecxer. 1888. 
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No. 2. 


From the Viagara Index, published at Niagara University, New York : 





“ We read two pages of Rev. A. Young’s would-be funny performance 
in the May number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. If it be true, as is reported, 
that Father Young has, like St. Francis, the power of teaching most in- 
sensible creatures to praise the Lord in beautiful melodies, let him practi- 
cally use this wonderful gift of which other people, though musically 
trained, cannot boast. He will be welcome here. But such stuff as he 
writes in the first two pages of the article referred to—we have no patience 
to read the rest—shows his ignorance of the state of musical affairs in 
American Catholic colleges, and will make enemies to the cause which he 
and we advocate. There is a large field for Father Young’s apostleship. 
Let him go through the parochial schools and exercise his wonderful 
power there. Or, if he is bent upon doing higher things, let him go to 
seminaries and teach seminarians to sing the “Dominus vobiscum ” and 
other essential parts of the Liturgy correctly—if he can. We are not able 
to do so because those seminarians have not been taught the rudiments of 
singing, when at the parochial school. Now, at their age, their neglected 
and abused chest and throat and ear are beyond redemption. 

“M. J. KIRCHER, C.M.” 








































The reasons for prefacing the subject-matter of this essay by 
the presentation of the foregoing honest inquiries and opinions 
will be apparent before its conclusion. It has been exceedingly 
gratifying to learn, through many private letters and no little 
public comment in the newspapers and magazines, how true and 
harmonious a chord was struck in many hearts by the various 
pleas made in these pages for liberty to praise God in the great 
congregation. Thousands of devout souls, and quite as many, if 
not more, to whom devotion, though ardently longed for, is 
something inexplicable and unattainable if not embodied in some 
sensible action, have felt a painful sense of restriction in their 
acts of public worship, and an undefined longing to get nearer 
to God by giving audible expression to their hearts’ loving emo- 
tions and sentiments of adoring praise; and, as it were, attract- 
ing the notice of the Supreme Object of their worship as nature 
prompts, by making some sensible sign of their presence before 
him. 

It is the most natural thing to so desire and act. Look ata 
vast crowd surging around the spot where stands the beloved 
and revered form of some great leader, be he pontiff, priest, or 
king, president, general, orator, or poet. Are they silent and 
motionless? Far otherwise. They can hardly be restrained 
from pouring forth their loud and prolonged shouts of welcome 
and praise long enough to listen to the words he wishes to speak 
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to them. See every arm raised aloft,each one vying with 
the other to reach higher in the air, all waving their hands as a 
sign of their happiness and to proclaim their loyalty, reverence, 
and devotion to him and to his cause. And he that is standing 
on the very outside lines of the crowd, out of possible sight and 
hearing of the hero of the hour, will shout as loud as any, and 
make full as vigorous a demonstration as they who are standing 
directly beneath the gaze of the one upon whom all eyes are 
riveted and for whom all is done and said. Draw near; watch 
their faces. See how their cheeks mantle with animation, how 
their eyes sparkle with unwonted brilliancy, and how their lips 
tremble with emotion! Take the hand of one and feel his pulse. 
What makes his heart beat so fast and throb so strongly? All 
this is due to the free, unrestrained acts of enthusiastic voice 
and fervent gesture expressing the feeling that he, the beloved 
and revered one whom they have assembled to honor, sees their 
waving hands and hears their glad shouts, and that the sight 
and the hearing are both sweet to him. 

Come into a Catholic church on the festival of Corpus Chris- 
ti. There is to be a grand procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment through the aisles. There are beautiful banners carried, 
and clouds of incense float upward. There are flowers scatter- 
ed in the pathway of Him who is dearest and most adorable 
and worthy of all praise. One feels that as the Divine Presence 
passes by in triumphal procession It should awaken in the 
breasts of that dense crowd of worshippers a longing desire to 
rend the heavens with joyful accents of praise, following the 
sacred language of the church in the sublime sequence of 
the Lauda Sion: 


“Sion, thy Redeemer praising, 
Songs of joy to him upraising, 

Laud thy Pastor and thy Guide : 
Swell thy notes both high and daring ; 
For his praise is past declaring, 

And thy loftiest powers beside.” 


‘ 


And a wave of awe-inspired, reverential movement might well 
be looked for visibly stirring the surface of the mass of people as 
the full-ripened ears of the thickly-standing field of wheat bend 
and sway, as if lowly worshipping when the spirit of the strong- 
winged wind sweeps majestically by. 

But hark! there is some testimony of the voice. A few 
flower-crowned children in white are singing, or there is an ope- 
ratic solo being trilled forth from the organ-gallery by a lady 
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artist, while the other men and women singers of the quartet 
stand idly leaning over the gallery curtains to look at the show. 
The people down-stairs are listlessly kneeling on their haunches, 
reverently though silently gazing—so silent that one hears the 
rattle of the beads in the hands of some one who is just then 
praying tothe Blessed Virgin instead of to her Sacramental God. 
Oh! for one outburst of joyful, intelligent, devout, heart-stirring 
strain from the throats of that multitude! Oh! for some sign of 
quickened pulse and throbbing heart! How can they keep so 
still? How can they restrain their emotions from finding utter- 
ance? What is it that holds these faithful worshippers in thrall 
and denies to the Holy Object of all love and praise the grateful 
homage of their hearts, out of whose abundance their mouths 
should be eloquently speaking the words He cannot but be long- 
ing to hear? Lord! is there no one to touch the lips of thy peo- 
ple with a coal of fire from off thine altar and loosen their 
fettered tongues, that they may break freely forth in tones of 
harmonious acclaim and honor thee with a sweet hymn of 
praise ? 

“That would be all very fine,” says Father A., “but I don’t . 
believe they can sing.” 

“If they tried it,” says Father B., “they would sing out of all 
time and tune, and make a horrible mess of it.” 

“ Even if they can sing,” says Father C., ‘‘ they won’t, because 
they wouldn’t like it themselves.” 

“T haven’t any organ in my church,” says Father D., “and 
of course it would be out of all question with us. Nobody ever 
heard of people singing without an organ.” 

“Oh! there’s no use in trying it with the old folks,” says 
Father E. “The only way is to begin with the children in 
school.” 

“To teach a lot of people to sing who never sang before 
would cost a deal of money,” says Father F. 

“There is no doubt it would be a glorious thing to hear, and 
be of inestimable benefit to the people themselves,” says Father 
G., “ but one hasn’t the least idea of how to. go about securing 
it.” And so the chorus sings: They can’t sing; they won't 
sing ; they wouldn’t like it; it isn’t worth having; it costs too 
much; there isn’t music enough, and nobody knows what to do 
to get it, etc., etc. My reverend friend of Galesburg has inton- 
ed nearly all the objections in one breath. Whereon I have 
something to say, 

To Father A. I say: You are mistaken. The people cam sing. 
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Ab esse ad posse valet illatio, What is, can be. That is to say, 
putting aside the discussion of all comparison between the sup- 
posed lack of musical taste and vocal ability among our Catholic 
people and the contrary among the very same classes in Protest- 
ant denominations (allof whom can, and the majority of whom 
do, sing), our people, taken just as they are in cities, towns, or 
villages, can be taught to sing together, and they can be easily 
so taught. 

A priest writes me from a small Western country town: “ We 
have no Catholic school. Nearly the whole congregation are 
farmers, many living far into the country. Our choir of fifteen 
persons sing unison Masses, and the proper to the psalm tones. 
All the people except the very old and incapable sing the follow- 
ing evening service: The priest recites the Apostles’ Creed. 
The Lord’s Prayer, three Hail Marys, and the Doxology are then 
sung alternately by the choir and the body of the people. The 
priest reads a short meditation on the Mystery of the Rosary, 
the Lord’s Prayer is sung, the Aves recited, and the Doxology 
sung. After the Rosary a hymn to the Blessed Sacrament is 
sung. Benediction follows, the people singing the ‘ Uni Trino- 
que,’ the responses of the Litany, the ‘Genitori,’ and alternate 
verses of the ‘Laudate.’ Finally, a hymn with chorus is sung. 
Our success is most gratifying. Is it not possible to train this 
congregation to sing High Mass?” 

Another priest writes me from a country village in the East : 
“ When sent here I saw at once that we could not have regular 
church music unless the whole crowd sang. Three or four 
women would screech in the gallery something generally far be- 
yond their powers to render properly ; but if one of them fell ill, 
especially if it was the organist, or if something else happened to 
keep one away, we'd have no singing. I determined to reduce 
the vocal music to its lowest terms, and so get the congregation 
to sing.” Here follows a description of simple arrangements of 
the Common of the Mass set chiefly to psalm tones. He adds: 
“ The people learned it at once and never tire of it. I take my 
verse with the sanctuary boys, and let all the rest take the other. 
They can put in their stylish hymns at the Offertory and Com- 
munion if they like, but we are independent of them and have 
our little fun without them.” . 

In the beginning of Lent, 1884, I announced to the people of 
our own congregation of St. Paul the Apostle that I would teach 
them to sing a new hymn after vespers. Copies-of a pamphlet 
containing a few hymns were distributed to them. The teaching 
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occupied only fifteen minutes, and out of about eight hundred peo- 
ple present at least five or six hundred learned to take good part 
in singing two hymns; neither words nor tunes of which they 
had ever seen or heard before. They learned them well enough 
to sing them at the succeeding services in Lent, with the regular 
choir on Wednesdays, and without the choir on Fridays, at the 
Stations. I held two other such rehearsals, and by this time 
they had learned nine new hymns; and they sang them so well 
that we were not ashamed to invite his Eminence the Cardinal, 
the Most Reverend Archbishop Corrigan, and many prominent 
clergymen and laymen to come and hear them. The verdict of 
“very good indeed” was unanimous. Ever since then our peo- 
ple have sung these hymns during Lent. 

On Epiphany night, this present year, I repeated the experi- 
ment at the Church of St. Brigid, in this city. The people learned 
two hymns in twenty minutes, and sang them well during the 
following Lent. I went down in Holy Week to listen to them 
and congratulate them, and by request of the pastor, on the spur 
of the moment, they learned a third hymn in less than ten min- 
utes. 

On Quinquagesima Sunday the same result took place in the 
Church of St. Paul, at Worcester, Mass., where certainly eight or 
nine hundred out of the fifteen hundred persons present learned 
four hymns in two lessons, and sang them all from beginning to 
end with great fervor and enthusiasm on Ash-Wednesday night 
with only a weak piano for accompaniment, whose sound must 
have been inaudible to those who were singing. 

And just here I will answer Father B. None of these 
people made a “terrible mess” of it by dragging or flatting. 
They kept good time and never lost the tone, although singing 
for over an hour. 

What man and woman has done, man and woman can do. I! 
am confident that there is not a congregation of Catholics in this 
country so unintelligent or so unmusical as not to be able to imi- 
tate their brethren of St. Paul’s in New York and Worcester, 
and at St. Brigid’s. 

“But,” insists Father C., “they won’t sing, because they 
wouldn’t like it.” By which objection he means that the effort 
being made, the people will care so little for it that they will 
show their lack of interest, or even their dislike of it, by not 
coming to the services where there is congregational singing. 
Let Father C. come to the service of the Stations in the Paulist 
Church in Lent—when, of all services whatsoever, the vast 
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church is the most densely crowded, there being no less than 
twenty-five hundred people present, and often three thousand—a 
service when the people have all the singing to do, none of the 
regular choir being present, except some of the boys in the pro- 
cession. 

What does the Rev. Dr. McSweeny, the rector of St. Brigid’s, 
say of his congregation? “Our congregation are pleased with 
their new privilege of joining in the singing, and their attendance 
at the services at which they sing is greater than usual. I have 
no doubt but that it will become more and more popular. As it 
is I am quite surprised at the readiness and facility with which 
they have seized on the airs, and all are delighted with the gen- 
eral effect. I quite agree with you in your opinion, that the lay 
people should take a more active part in the services than merely 
looking on and listening, especially as it is sanctioned by Catholic 
usage in countries where the church has had time and opportun- 
ity to display her spirit and realize her ideas. The last Council 
of Baltimore (No. 119) also recommends it.” 

Let us hear what the V. Rev. J. J. Power, V.G., the rector 
of St. Paul’s, Worcester, has to say: “1. My congregation still 
like their singing work. 2. They have improved and are im- 
proving weekly. 3. The attendance at Vespers is now ¢hree 
times what it used to be. 4. I have had a rehearsal every Friday 
night since you were here, and we have some rousing choruses. 
5. They are learning ‘O Salutaris,’ ‘Tantum Ergo,’ and ‘ Lau- 
date Dominum.’ I could go on and make other points down to 
13thly, but the above will suffice to show you that we are not 
asleep, and have not yet tired of the work! I enjoy it as much 
as they do.” 

But Father C. is still quite sure he is right ; and in proof that 
the people do not care for singing worship, and much prefer the 
silent method, he triumphantly directs our attention to the fact that 
all the Low Masses are crowded, and, despite the love our peo- 
ple have for sermons, the High Mass is, asa rule, poorly attended, 
and Vespers are unanimously voted, so far as attendance goes, 
a failure. If his objection proves anything, it proves at the most 
that the people are tired of and do not like the common uncath- 
olic fashion of giving all the vocal praise of public worship to a 
few—who are often a few with whom they have little or no sym- 
pathy, and with whose singing their souls are no more in per- 
sonal communion than they would be with the music of a hand- 
organ—hired praisers who ought long ago have gone out with 
the hired mourners, with their paid-for crape and tears, of old- 
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time funerals. And it proves, I think, one thing more: that the 
Catholic sense of the people protests against the character of the 
music and singing commonly furnished by the few; their absent- 
ing themselves from such services being, in the judgment of many, 
a strong proof of their faith and devotion, in that they are as a 
mass anxious to have the little time they spend before God in 
public worship free from such distracting, confusing, unintelligi- 
ble sounds. Their absence from the garbled, unmeaning Vespers, 
such as one generally hears, I hold to be a tribute to the intelli- 
gence of those who stay away. On which point I need not fur- 
ther enlarge. 

“It is all very well for you priests in the city,” says Father 
D., “ where you have good musicians and a grand organ to carry 
the thing through.” This objection has already been answered 
by the singing of nearly a thousand people at Worcester, where 
the sound of the piano was practically inaudible. But I have 
something else to say thereon. The fact is one well known to 
and bitterly animadverted upon by the best artists and writers on 
singing (which, if there be such a thing as divine music, it alone 
is), that the worst enemies to vocal music, and whose trade has 
done more to retard the progress of this divine art than all other 
causes put together, are the organ-builders and the piano-makers. 
People nowadays have come to think that the chief beauty of a 
song is in its musical accompaniment (and no wonder, since the 
melodies composed are in themselves generally so poor, expres- 
sionless, and bald), and that an organ, and a big one at that, is 
just as necessary in a church as an altar; as in many a church we 
know the organ has cost twice and thrice what the altar did. No 
wonder the organist very logically esteems the claims of his more 
costly and more beautiful instrument upon the notice of the con- 
gregation as of far greater moment; giving rise to more than one 
painful exhibition of subservience of the sacerdotal function to 
its usurped sovereignty. I aver, and I am upheld by all whose 
judgment is of worth, that it is a huge mistake to suppose that 
the braying of a big organ, with trumpet, cornet, and bombarde 
stops all on, is a help to the singing of either a limited chorus or 
of a great one like a full congregation. On the contrary, it con- 
fuses and retards the singing, and so overlays all audible vocal 
articulation that not only the words are rendered unintelligible, 
but one is not able to tell sometimes in what language the choir 
are'singing. It is the organ that would make the people drag 
the time, as it does when used to “carry the thing through.” 
The laws of acoustics are inexorable, and prevent union of the 
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sounds between it and the singing of those who are at even a 
moderate distance from it. The sounds of the organ-pipes must 
travel from the organ ¢o the people (a very appreciable time even 
in fifty feet) before they can hear them. Then they sing. Now 
the sound of their voices must take time, doubling the first, to 
return to the ear of the organist before he can hear them. The 
result is inevitably discordant, confusing, and dragging, one wait- 
ing to hear the other. Everybody knows what unendurable ca- 
cophony (truly a “horrible mess”) is often produced where the 
practice prevails of accompanying the priest during the Pre- 
face and the Pater Noster. 

But an organ is not a necessity in a church at all, least of all 
is it necessary as an accompaniment to singing. If you wish to 
hear good singing, intelligent singing, where you can distinguish 
the words sung (lacking which any singing is reduced to a mere 
combination of harmonious sounds, a result most certainly in flat 
contradiction to the divine idea of church song), singing where 
one gets the effect of the emotional rhythm of the singer’s melo- 
dy, and is affected by the spirit of the song, go to a church 
where all the singing is done without organ, as in St. Peter’s in 
Rome ; in the ancient cathedral of Lyons in France; in many city 
and village churches in Europe, and in the orthodox synagogues 
of the Jews. My dear Father D., if you have no organ, do 
not despair. Congregational singing is possible without one; 
or, if you can afford it, get a small one, and use it to give the 
pitch, and as a means of rehearsal, that by playing the tune over 
upon it first the people may catch the air they are to sing, there- 
by saving the leader’s voice, which, for the matter of that, would 
be far more serviceable for that purpose, if he were able, than the 
organ. Then let the people get accustomed to sing without it, 
or let it follow the singing by a quiet accompaniment, sparing 
their ears its deafening din, the wearing effects upon their throats 
straining to overpower it and make themselves heard, and the 
utter quashing of all personal feeling in their own hearts, to say 
nothing of the obliteration of all intelligent understanding of 
what is sung. I say again, and let him who can disprove it, 
singing is the music which the Catholic Church recognizes, ap- 
proves, and desires as the fulfilment of her ideal of solemn wor- 
ship, and the usurping organ has been the death of it. Some 
persons rate the solemnity of a celebration as some speakers 
appear to grade their powers of oratory, by the amount of noise 
that is made. But it is vor et preterea nihil. In order to prove 
that [ am not talking “ rot” or “rant,” I wish a pastor could be 
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induced to try an experiment, viz., to order that one-half of all 
that is sung at Mass and Vespers be sung without accompani- 
ment of any kind; and continue this practice for one year. 1 
would then be ready to lay a heavy wager that if the question 
be put to the vote of the congregation they would decide, with 
no mean majority, to discontinue the use of the organ for the 
other half. And now I will let my readers into the secret of my 
confidence of winning the wager. In order to comply with the 
orders of the pastor, and to sing anything that would be worth 
either singing or hearing, the leader would be obliged to select 
pieces whose melodies and harmonies would possess intrinsic 
“ wealth,” as musicians understand that term, vocal music which, 
like a perfectly handsome and charming lady, or a true gentle- 
man, does not depend upon instrumental ornamentation to prove 
its worth, any more than the lady or gentleman in question de- 
pend upon their dress, gorgeous or ornamental finery to impress 
beholders with a belief in the genuineness of their beauty or gen- 
tility. 

Organists will readily see that I am far from endangering the 
emoluments of their profession by this plea for little organ-play- 
ing, and the playing of small organs to accompany singing. 
For, as educated musical artists, they would to a man far prefer 
fine vocal music we// accompanied, and know that it takes a 
much more skilful and accomplished organist to accompany 
singing in a delicate, sympathetic manner; and that he who can 
thus enhance the vocal effect is in fact worthy of a much higher 
salary. Besides there is plenty of opportunity for him to dis- 
play his talent as a performer apart from the singing. Really 
fine compositions for organ are not written to be sung to. 

Again, good, devout congregational singing can be had by 
those pastors who cannot afford to pay highly salaried organists, 
and therefore my plea will be equally welcomed by organists of 
moderate acquirements. Many such will then find engagements 
where now they seek in vain for one. 

“Oh! there is no use trying to make the old folks sing: one 
must begin by teaching the children in the parochial school,” 
says not only Father E., but so far as all private letters I have 
received, and all comments seen in the journals give evidence— 
say a// the fathers from A to Z. This singular method of solv- 
ing the question of present starvation by giving good advice 
about planting corn and wheat next spring-time has not a little 
astonished me. 

There is one father, however, whose name is Y., now writing 
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who, while he knows perfectly well and fully agrees that the 
children should be thoroughly taught and constantly exercised 
in singing, both in school on week-days and Sundays and at 
Mass, would just as soon think of expecting congregational 
singing to grow out of that alone as he would count upon see- 
ing all the grown-up people who never danced in their lives 
dancing at a ball which they must attend every week, but at 
which not a soul has as yet ever stood up on the floor to dance, 
because the little ones are sent regularly to dancing-school. We 
have had our children singing in almost every Catholic school 
in the land for more than one generation. Has congregational 
singing ever grown out of it? Do not the children stop singing 
when they leave school? Why do they stop? Plainly because 
there is no singing done by their elders. How are the children 
when grown up to sing in church if there is no singing there for 
them to join in, and keep up the practice? Are we never to 
have congregational singing till all the children are grown up? 
Must all the fathers and mothers, the young men and women of 
our Catholic millions, die and never know the unspeakable joy, 
comfort, elevation of spirit, and sweet consolation in that highest 
and purest outward and sensible expression of heartfelt praise 
which comes, and can only come, from one's own singing? The 
common agreement of so many in relegating the whole question 
to the education of children forces upon my mind a most unwel- 
come conclusion: that but very few seem to have any personal ex- 
perience of what it is to szmg, or of the effect upon one’s own soul 
produced by one’s own singing. Are we also among the gro- 
pers, the blind leaders of the blind, who are vainly looking for a 
Catholic Church of the future, a “ Catholic Church singing ” (un- 
questionably one of its highest ideals), but one which, like the 
Church of the Future dreamed of by the gropers and blind 
guides aforesaid, is always to de and never zs? God forbid! 
Free the church ow from these bonds of silence and inaction if 
it can be done now. Give the faithful a chance to lift their 
voices in glad acclaim to God, and who does not see that the 
most marvellous results will instantly follow in the increased in- 
telligence in faith, and in the deeper edification of the spiritual 
life of the people? 

In all the ordinary routine of clerical duty our priests labor 
like giants, and our people are no niggards in supplying the 
means for every good work proposed to them. So, Father F., 
I think I may dismiss your fears of the cost with a very few 
words. It will not cost as much as you fancy. How much 
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would you be willing to pay to have congregational singing 
established on a fair footing in your church? “ Congregational 
singing of what?” you ask. I reply that it may be considered 
as of three grades. First—that the people will be able to sing 
English hymns at Low Mass; also, if you please, before and after 
High Mass and Vespers; and at all devotional services on Sun- 
day nights during Lent, the month of May, etc. Second—that 
now being able and well accustomed to sing together, they 
should sing, as they ought, at least all the Common of the Mass; 
the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei. Third—that 
they unite with or alternate antiphonally with a select chorus in 
chanting the true rubrical Vespers of the day, and the Anti- 
phons and Litany for Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Do you wish to know how much money all that will cost ? 

I make you a proposal. You shall have the first kind of 
congregational singing fairly started in your church if you will 
give as many dollars as you have sittings in your church. For 
this sum I will teach the people or see that they are taught, and 
will supply all the hymn-books, one for every person. Time re- 
quired to accomplish the object proposed, two or three weeks. 
When this result is achieved and the people have been faithfully 
encouraged to continue, and ample opportunities afforded them 
throughout the space of about a year (though in some places it 
would not need so long a time), they will be ready to take up 
the second grade. This, I am convinced, can be achieved at the 
same cost and in like time, the needed books being also furnish- 
ed to them ; and the third grade can quickly follow at the same 
expense. If you do not think this perfect congregational sing- 
ing to be worth three dollars a head, all books being included, 
I advise you to sit down and read over again my former essays ; 
or, perhaps a little story will illustrate my meaning better. A 
certain person wishing to purchase a first-class painting asked 
the dealer the price of one by a celebrated artist. “Ten thou- 
sand dollars,” was the reply. The would-be purchaser opened 
hiseyes wide and drew a long breath as he said: “I want a first- 
class picture, and you tell me that the one I see is genuine; but 
I cannot understand how a piece of painted canvas can be worth 
all that money.” “Then,” said the dealer, rather bluntly, “I 
must refer you to the study of art and artists until you do under- 
stand it.” 

That the people would gladly contribute the requisite money, 
or so much of it that the payment of the balance would draw but 
lightly upon the church’s bank account, is beyond dispute ; taking 
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it for granted, of course, that the pastor is heartily in sympathy 
with the project, is anxious and determined to obtain the result, 
and, not to put too fine a point upon it (if the comparison may be 
made), would far prefer big congregational singing to a big or- 
gan costing double or triple the sum before a note of it is heard, 
and a quartet of high-priced artists to do the small singing to its 
loud playing. 

“ But,” says Father G., “is the patient to be left without hope 
of restoration to musical health unless your proposal is ac- 
cepted? Are you the only Doctor of Congregational Singing in 
the country? Have you no recipe which can be made up by 
the local musical doctor and administered secundum artem?” I 
am coming to that as the practical point of this article. I can do 
no better than explain what may be called the “method” I have 
adopted in teaching, a method so simple that I would despair of 
getting a patent for it, and if I could I wouldn’t, for I hate 
quacks and all patent nostrums. 

In the first place, the people must beamply supplied with 
hymn-books, each person having his own. To have only one 
book for two or more persons is practically to hinder one or the 
other from having a clear, distinct view of the words, and thus to, 
prevent their intelligible pronunciation. Again: several singing 
together in this way will result in their instinctively combining 
to produce a tone which will lack the strength and fulness of the 
sounds produced as the aggregate tone of several voices singing 
apart. In order to show the simplicity of the “ method,” I will 
give an example in calisthenics. Standing upon an elevated plat- 
form in sight of all assembled, the gymnast addresses them and 
says: ‘“ You all have arms and hands, and you can move them as 
wellas I can.” Going through the motions himself first, he then 
calls upon them to imitate him. Stretching out his right hand 
at right angles to his body, he cries out: “ Everybody stretch 
out their right arm like mine. Now! all together.” It is done. 
Doing the same with the left arm, they also promptly imitate the 
motion. “ Now lift up both your arms above your heads like 
this ’’ (suiting the action to the word), “all together!”” That ex- 
ercise is successful. “Now bring both your arms down to your 
sides!” It is instantly done. The lesson is over. 

That is just what I have done in teaching singing, The fol- 
lowing is ‘therefore my simple recipe, easily compounded and 
readily administered by the local doctor of music, and good 
enough materials for it to be found anywhere. Let the pastor go 
into the pulpit, and by a few plain, earnest words impress upon 
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the people that God has given them voices to sing his praises, 
and that he is waiting to hear them: that many of them can 
probably sing as well as others whose singing they admire, and 
some, he has no doubt, a good deal better—better at least ¢o suit 
God, who is their heavenly audience and the only one to please 
in church. If the pastor be a singer, he can do the teaching 
himself. If not, let him have the assistance of a singing leader, 
who should stand in an elevated position so as to be seen by all. 
Then he or the leader, as the case may be, reads over the first 
verse of the “ beautiful” hymn they aretolearn. Everybody has 
a book and follows the reading, but because the pastor reads it 
they see more beauty in it than silently looking at it. If there is 
an organ, bid the organist now play over the whole tune dis- 
tinctly, requesting the people to listen very attentively. Then 
say: “ Now listen to me while I sing over the first line, and the 
instant I finish it I will sing it over again, and every one witha 
tongue in his head will sing the same with me.” The strangers, 
the people, and pastor too, are astonished at the result. Here is 
a mixed crowd of people, of whom not a dozen, perhaps, have 
ever sung with others, and certainly never in public, nearly all 
singing with great unanimity and in good time and tune. There 
are exceptions, however. Some over-timid ones, or a few over- 
curious people will keep silent to hear “ how they will do it,” 
or some very old folks, who are there for devotion’s sake, and, 
like good Christians as they are, persevere in prayer with their 
beads no matter what is going on, and are probably thinking 
all these new-fangled ways to be “ very queer.” But the sound 
is inspiring despite their devotion, and they soon forget just 
where they were in the decade, and the curious ones find them- 
selves moved with holy envy to rival the others in the “re- 
petition.” 

Now smile all over your face and exclaim, encouragingly : 
“ That is excellent, wonderfully good; I am delighted! I knew 
you would likeit!” And you aresure to tell the truth : for con- 
sidering all things, the novelty of it, with their former ignorance 
and inexperience, it is indeed excellent and wonderfully good. 
Always make it a point to praise, and never to find fault. Then 
goon. “ Now listen while I sing the second line which you will 
repeat as before with me.” That second line is sure to be sung 
better than the first. Your smiles and little word of praise did 
that. Afterwards repeat both the first and second lines. The 
third and fourth are to be treated in like manner, and the lesson 
.is over : for now the whole verse is readily sung. Then get them 
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on their feet. That brings out a double volume of tone, especi- 
ally as you will be wise in telling them that now, having learned 
it so well, our Lord wants to hear them do their best, their very 
best, and his holy benediction will fall upon every one that joins 
in the singing and tries his best, even if he can only manage a 
few notes at the first trial. You will find it child’s play now to 
teach the other verses of the hymn. Every one’s face is radiant 
with pleasure, and they are so well pleased with their success 
that they are thinking of the congratulations they will make to 
one another as they go home after the service. They have, per- 
haps, learned this first hymn so quickly, and are so delighted 
with their new accomplishment, experiencing such a pure and 
heartfelt pleasure, as all pure-hearted singers do, that the propo- 
sal to learn another hymn “on the spot” will be received with 
evident satisfaction: like a marksman who has hit the bull’s eye 
at the first shot, he wants to do that just once more before he 
lays down his gun. 

There is my method in a nutshell. Seeing that it has proved 
so efficient, my advice to those who may try their hand at teach- 
ing a chance congregation of people to sing is to give this sim- 
plest of all simple methods a fair trial. You may possibly know 
another method more thorough indeed ; but just try the plan I 
have indicated, if only as one uses a primer. But be sure to pre- 
serve a confident tone and manner, manifesting your own assur- 
ance of success. The result may lack a good deal in polish—but 
foundations are none the worse for being rough, and, as founda- 
tions, really look better and inspire one with the feeling of their 
stability and strength. Ornamentation befits the higher and 
later developments of the structure. 

I hope that the main point I have endeavored to enforce in 
my little lesson has not been overlooked—the motive which I in- 
variably present in the most urgent, earnest language I can com- 
mand—al/ this is for God and to please him. 

The likening of myself to St. Francis by my reverend and 
friendly critic, as published in his notice inserted as prefatory 
to this essay, needs no explanatory after-sentence, in the language 
of the lamented Artemus Ward, to inform his readers that “ this 
is sarkasum”; but I will not deny that I have taken my cue 
from the “method” employed by that wonder-working saint in 
his simple, charming, and effective sermons to the birds and 
fishes, and especially in presenting the same motive he did in 
order to draw forth their expressions of praise to their loving 
Creator. If you wish to touch a Catholic’s heart, make your plea 
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“for God's sake,” or “for the love of God.” That appeals to 
the confidence he has in the strength of his whole fabric of faith, 
and touches every fibre in his spiritual organism. Impress that 
motive deeply and you will get melody out of those who have no 
more genius for singing than a cow, or, if you will, a fish. And 
you have laid up the act of his singing with every word and tone 
of that hymn in the inner sanctuary of. his soul, where the 
reigning, moving spirit is the love and adoration of God and of 
all things divine. 

When you get people who have never sung before to sing a 
pious hymn you give them the taste of what is to them a new 
spiritual food, to their great surprise and delight; and though 
they do not put their feelings into so many words, yet it is no 
exaggeration to say that the language of the well-known versicle 
and response at Benediction would aptly describe the sentiment 
of their hearts: Panem de ccelo prestitisti nodis; omne delecta- 
mentum in se habentem. Thou hast given us bread from heaven 
to eat, in all sweet savors abounding. For he who is indeed the 
“ Bread of Life from heaven” is the intoned Word proceeding 
from the mouth of God, and by which man lives—the Word cf 
the Father whoreceives “ per ipsum et cum ipso et in ipso” all his 
divine honor and glory, and whose spirit gives meaning to and 
breathes forth the divine harmony of the universe. The supreme 
impression upon the mind is, and they never will be able to shake 
it off: “This is the hymn I learned to sing to God.” I need 
not say how necessary it is to enforce that impression on all 
future occasions, nor need I add with what consoling results. 
That explains how the V. Rev. Father Power’s congregation at 
Worcester soon swelled to thrice its ordinary number, remem- 
bering as I do the words in which he addressed his people at 
their rehearsals. Give the people a chance to tell God how 
much and how truly they love and adore him, and let them utter 
their words in those tones and accents which give unquestioned 
consecration to speech, being instinctively associated with the 
inspiration and elevation of the soul; and at once the fire of 
divine love, surely alive, but often yet only silently smouldering 
in their hearts, will be fanned into a flame, quickly spreading and 
kindling new flames in the hearts of others. 

But to secure a thorough accomplishment of the design one 
must not stop with teaching a chance assemblage of people in 
the church. If it is to be so well done as to “ go of itself,” and 
become an integral part of their worship and a settled tradition, 
a weekly lesson must be given to the children by themselves; 
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the same hymns taught to the people being rehearsed by them 
in school.* 

There should be at least one common congregational rehear- 
sal, such as I have described, held one evening in each week to 
sing over old hymns and learn new ones. A select choral 
society of young men and women would be a great help. These 
could meet on another evening and be taught something of 
musical notation, learning also some good, healthy-toned choral 
pieces other than the hymns for their vocal exercise and inno- 
cent diversion. But such members should be strictly held to 
the obligation of attending all the general rehearsals for the peo- 
ple, as also the regular congregational services; and in order to 
avoid the wrong motive, the human motive, self-adulation, and 
the cultivation of music for its own sake, they should not sit 
together in church, but should scatter themselves about as they 
might if no such society existed. 

“FOR THE PRAISE OF GOD” must be the sole motto. It 
must be the ding and the dong of both priest and teacher; and 
every attempt of the devil to sneak in another motive must be 
promptly and vigorously squelched. Then there will be not 
only good singing, but what is better, devout singing. 

Beloved and reverend brethren in Christ, you who so gener- 
ously give your lives in sacrifice for souls and for God’s glory ; 
who, like other Atlases—nutantis orbis statum sustinentes—go 
staggering under the burden of the world’s woes, that ye may 
bring the weary, wandering, and heavy laden more lovingly to 
God ; and who never shrink from labor if duty calls: the word I 

* Just here I cannot refrain from expressing my frank opinion on the subject of suitable 
hymns for children and for adults. I am convinced from long experience that the majority of 
hymns given to children to sing in services of worship are too childish, They are only fit for 
the nursery, if indeed for that, lacking as so many of them do all logical musical idea. They 
are strings of notes without rhythm or sense. Hence they are neither true, good, nor beautiful. 
When not positively bad, as echoing the sensual ‘‘ motive ” of an immoral operatic air, they are 
often inane and silly ; utterly unworthy to be the tone-expression of divine thoughts and words, 
It is high time we put away childish things and learned to esteem something better. At the 
tisk of being thought intrusive and self-conceited, I presume to take this occasion to reply to 
some of my friendly critics, and say that herein lies precisely the merit claimed for the tunes I 
composed for the Catholic Hymnal, in that they are not what is erroneously styled ‘‘ simple,” 
by which is often really meant what is in fact irrational and nonsensical, On the contrary, 
with few exceptions, they will be found on fair trial to be truly simple, each one expressing one, 
definite, musical idea which the people can easily catch, correct in phrasing and not lacking suf- 
ficient beauty in form to make them reasonably true as a faithful tone-expression of the senti- 
ments of the hymns, while being pleasing enough to be easily remembered. That they are not 
all chef-d’ceuvres of hymnody I need not be told, but there are enough good ones in the 
book to serve their purpose. I heartily recommend also the Roman Hymnal, by Rev. J.B. 
Young, S.J., and especially because it contains the Common of the Masses in Gregorian chant 
with full notation for Vespers. But if a pastor is already well supplied with other books, then I 
say take them, if better cannot be afforded ; take anything in the shape of hymns, at least to 
make a beginning with. 

VOL, XLVII.—47 
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have spoken is in your hearing. If it be the word of God it will 
bear much fruit ; though, following our Lord’s own blessed doc- 
trine proved in his own personal sacrifice and the consequent 
triumphs he has won, it must first die. It must die as my word, 
and passing into your hearts and minds there be buried, and from 
thence rise again your own living word, a quickening spirit, before 
whose vivific breath all things shall spring into fruitful, exuber- 
ant life and undying strength. 

ALFRED YOUNG. 





A COUNTRY NEGRO MISSION. 


KESWICK, a small village in Albemarle County, Va., has now 
a flourishing mission among its colored inhabitants. As late as 
October, 1886, there was no Catholic, white or colored, in the 
place, save one—namely, the teacher of the colored public school. 
By birth a native of Albemarle County and a slave, he had hard- 
ly been conscious of his shackles, for he was but achild at the 
time of emancipation. Like thousands of the young men of his 
race, he longed to drink of the Pierian spring. Like them, also, 
he had to endure hardships and practise a self-denial seldom re- 
cognized as within the power of the negro in order to gratify 
his desire. Seeking in Pennsylvania to slake his thirst for 
knowledge, our Lord gave him there to drink of the water 
which should become in him a fountain springing up into eternal 
life. Returning to his home, the young Catholic convert applied 
for and secured the position of teacher in the public school, As 
soon as he had got his school in good working order, he wrote to 
me, then living in Richmond, to come up and preach to the col- 
ored people. 

With some misgivings, for the man was a stranger, I re- 
sponded to the invitation. On my arrival at Keswick | was met 
by the teacher and one of his pupils, whose father was to be 
“mine host” ; they soon brought me to my journey’send. Stand- 
ing there on the porch of his fine house, which is the centre of 
a farm of fifty acres, my colored host, a man of splendid physique, 
presented in his own person an argument of what the black race 
is capable. And it wasa cheering surprise to learn that in that 
part of the Old Dominion were many such colored farmers. At 
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night I was brought down to the school-house, little better than an 
enclosed wooden shed, about twenty teet by forty, built ona piece 
of land which was given by mine host to the County School 
Board. It was packed within and besieged without by an ex- 
pectant congregation, for never before had the word of God . 
gone out from a priest’s lips in that place. With but three ex- 
ceptions the audience were negroes. I began the services by 
having them sing the hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee” ; after- 
wards I explained the “ Sign of the Cross,” the “Our Father,” 
“Hail Mary,” and“ Creed.” Thenall standing recited the pray- 
ers after me. A sermon of one hour and a half followed, and 
nothing shorter would have satisfied them. This simple people 
not only tolerate but actually request sermons which, in the cit- 
ies of the North, would be of intolerable length. This was fol- 
lowed by a second hymn and the repetition of the prayers. The 
services closed with the priest’s blessing, to receive which all 
stood up. As a result of the visit a Sunday-school was organ- 
ized, embracing young and old, married and single, the school- 
teacher acting as catechist. . 

On my second visit I brought the requisites for Holy Mass, 
which was a most extraordinary sight to this poor people. Plac- 
ing the teacher at the Gospel side of the improvised altar I had 
him read out in English the ordinary of the Mass. Four times I 
turned around and explained the ceremonies. A most profound 
impression was made by the majestic simplicity of the great Sac- 
rifice of the New Law, which was enhanced by the colored 
teacher receiving Communion at the hands of the white priest. 
And no congregation could be more reverent than those simple 
folk. 

But these visits of the Catholic priest soon roused the white 
Protestants of the neighborhood, who up to that time did not 
seem to have so much as recognized, at least spiritually, the 
negro’s existence. An Episcopalian clergyman, who lives in the 
next village, volunteered to teach the Sunday-school. Of course 
the teacher declined the offer. True to his Episcopal instinct, 
the clergyman would then like to become a scholar, and was 
denied admission. Foiled in this attempt, the whites, whose 
leader was an old Episcopalian lady, next attacked the teacher. 
He was summoned to the county seat, there to answer before the 
School Board grave charges made against him. The county 
seat is eight miles from Keswick; to it the teacher made several 
journeys, going to and fro on foot, all fruitless, because one or 
other member of the Board of Trustees was absent, and losing 
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besides a day’s pay by each fruitless visit. At last he stood be- 
fore the assembled board, by whom he was suspended and the 
school-house was closed, not only upon the school children, but 
also against the priest. It was only on alighting from the train 
‘at my next visit that the poor fellow told me of his troubles. 
Several of the fiery ones among the negroes were in favor of 
breaking open the school, but wiser counsels prevailed. Through 
the kindness of a white gentleman living in the next county, they 
secured the grist mill of the neighborhood, and all hands set to 
work to fit that building for purposes of worship. It was only 
at nine o'clock at night that the services were begun. It wasa 
weird sight. The few benches we could procure were all filled, 
the idle mill-stone seated several more, the vacant spaces of the 
floor were filled with squatters, and upon the rafters, straddling 
them and holding on in every fashion, were scores of others. 
Turn where I would, above or below, at one side or the other, 
black faces were visible, while a fair sprinkling of whites were 
seen around the doors or scattered among the blacks. In this 
mill three adults, the first-fruits of the mission work, were bap- 
tized. They had been admirably instructed by the school-teach- 
er; they made the responses, prompted by the teacher, in clear, 
ringing tones. The whole service was reverently participated 
in by all. The hands of the clock warned us of the hour of 
eleven before the wondering crowd received the priest’s blessing 
and departed. At my next visit four more were baptized, this 
time in the parlor of mine host, and on the following day 
the three first received into church made their First Commu- 
nion. 

To render the work permanent it became necessary to build 
a school-house, which wasdone last summer. And now St. Jos- 
eph’s Colored School, Keswick, Va., is one of the chief consola- 
tions of the missionary. A rather singular result of this good 
start is the little Catholic boarding-school that has grown up at 
Keswick. Applications to attend the new school came from sev- 
eral respectable young colored men at a distance, so that it became 
necessary to provide a convenient place in which to lodge them. 
The teacher, therefore, took a house, the rent of which and the 
expense of their own support are paid for by himself and the six 
young men who occupy it. They follow a simple rule of life, 
rising at half-past five o’clock, and have fixed times for prayer, 
study, recitation, meals, recreation, and retiring. Save the teach- 
er and one other, all are unbaptized. At present there are about 
fifteen Catholics at Keswick, and if a priest could only live there 
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or go there oftener, especially on Sunday, incalculable good 
would follow. 

About eight miles from Keswick is a place called Union 
Mills, quite an extensive property, consisting of a mill, cotton- 
factory, many out-buildings, with a magnificent old-style Vir- 
ginia mansion, which is situated on the crest of a knoll, at the 
base of which runs a small river, which can be seen for miles as 
it meanders southward through a beautiful country. The family 
of the present owner are Catholics, and being very much inter- 
ested in the colored people invited the writer to open a mission 
there. The school-teacher of Keswick accompanied me. The 
old cotton-factory, a large three-story brick building, was put in 
order for the visit. The old plantation bell, hung in its tower, 
summoned the negroes to the service ; unfortunately it was a very 
dark and cloudy night, so that not more than one hundred ne- 
groes were present. The usual hymn opened the services, then 
followed the explanation of the “ Sign of the Cross,” the “ Our 
Father,” the “Hail Mary,” and the “Creed.” Any one famil- 
iar with instructing children knows that in teaching them how 
to bless themselves, the readiest way is for the teacher to use the 
left hand. Forgetting this, I blessed myself with the right hand, 
and the poor people, imitating me too closely, all blessed them- 
selves with the left. But this little awkward piece of forgetfulness 
was soon corrected. The services were the same as at Keswick. 
I was greatly impressed by the appearance of one of my hearers. 
He was a noble specimen of the negro. Very tall, straight as an 
arrow, black as ebony, but with regular features, this old colored 
man sat bolt upright before me, never once taking his eyes from 
my face. Upon questioning my hostess, who by her presence 
and that of her family greatly strengthened the negroes’ rever- 
ence for the religious exercises, I learned that this noteworthy 
negro, whose only name is “ Uncle John,” is universally looked 
up to by the negroes and beloved by all, white and black alike. 
Everywhere in the neighborhood is he known for his honesty 
and the purity of his life. Often he goes off into the woods, pass- 
ing hours there absorbed in prayer and talking, as he simply says, 
to “de great Massa.” He seems to be one of those chosen souls, 
scattered here and there upon this earth, who, though separated 
from the visible body of the church, yet belong to her soul. 

A Sunday-school was opened at Union Mills, and was taken 
in charge by the three Catholic ladies living there. It, too, has 
been very successful. Preparations are being made to open a 
Catholic day-school there. 
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Thousands of such missions and schools might be started 
among the millions of blacks in the South if there were priests who 
would break the bread of life to those famishing souls. And these 
priests will come. The opening next autumn of our Seminary 
for the Colored Missions, in the city of Baltimore, will give an op- 
portunity for the zealous youth of our American Church to enter 
upon the labors of this harvest, so ripe, so fruitful, and so consol- 


ing. 
JoHN R. SLATTERY. 





VIA CRUCIS. 


“ Say, toll-man, the name of the road I see stretching so cheer- 
less, lone, and wild?” 
“°Tis the Via Crucis that beckons thee. Amen. Then take it 
boldly, child. 
For the road must be trod by the sons of men in tears and in 
silence, soon or late—”’ 
With a sob the little one now and then looked back as he passed 
through the well-worn gate. 
O Via Crucis! thy stones are wet with the tears of travellers 
young and old, 
And thy land-marks are white gravestones set over smiles for- 
gotten and hearts grown cold ; 
But thou bringest peace when sighs are past, 
And after a little thy gorse grows fair ; 
Though feet bleed sorely, we learn at last 
To bless thee, thou foot of heaven’s stair! 
Lucy AGNES HAYES. 








THE PRIEST AND THE PUBLIC. 


THE PRIEST AND THE PUBLIC. 


THAT typical American ecclesiastic, Cardinal Gibbons, is said 
to have lately dissuaded his clergy from using the street-cars, 
not assuredly because he would have them hire a hack, but be- 
cause he is a great walker himself, and knows the need and va- 
lue of exercise for men of his profession. From what I know of 
him, I feel assured that he hesitates no more now to use the demo- 
cratic conveyance than before he was exalted to the Papal 
Senate. Here suggests: itself a question, however, which may be 
of interest, and which is indeed one of great importance, and 
the answers to which show considerable difference of opinion. 
The question is: How shall the clergy present themselves before 
the United States public? 

Appearance goes fora great deal, as we all know. It pro- 
duces those “ first impressions” which “last longest.” We wish, 
as in duty bound, to impress the people favorably, being heralds 
of the true religion. Shall we borrow titles, carriages, and dress 
from the manners of courts and gentry, or shall we be content 
with a name sufficient to distinguish us and our office individu- 
ally, and with apparel enough for health and decency ? 

Of course we all know what the Gospel inculcates in this re- 
gard. It is morally certain that “ Jesus of Nazareth” had only 
that one seamless tunic which the soldiers cast lots for under the 
cross, and which was doubtless knitted for him by the busy hands 
of the Mater Admirabilis. He bade his disciples be content with 
one suit likewise (Luke ix. 3), to accept no titles, to carry neither 
purse nor staff, but to go about in the plainest way—on foot 
was evidently supposed, for they are bid shake the dust from 
their feet in certain contingencies—and to subsist on what the 
people gave them to eat. 

Nevertheless the Gospel cannot be taken too literally. Our 
Lord’s own company had a purse which was carried by Judas, 
and St. Paul declined to eat at any man’s expense, but earned his 
own living ; not that he hadn’t a right to “live by the Gospel,” 
as he indeed teaches, but on account of “ the weak,” who needed 
an example of still higher virtue, as they might possibly suspect 
him of self-seeking if he accepted any return for his ministra- 
tions. 

On account of “the weak,” therefore, the priest may depart 
from the letter of the evangelical law, and the example of the 
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saints; and the practice of the church shows us this. We must 
become “all things to all men in order to bring all to Christ,” as 
the same Apostle teaches. If for this it is necessary to wear 
purple, we must wear it; to be called “Eminence,” we must 
put up with it ; to use a carriage, it must be made use of; tolive 
in a palace, in a palace we must live. We do not read in the ac- 
count of St. Paul’s life that he changed his apparel before appear- 
ing in the Areopagus, but there is no doubt he got himself up as 
decently as he could; as to his attire when he made his noble 
stand before Festus and Agrippa, the “ prisoner of Christ” was 
not able to give it much attention. In fact, I believe St. Paul 
practised what he preached, and “having enough to eat and 
wherewith to be clothed” was “ content with these” (i. Tim. ii. 
%); and I confess that | feel it a task to defend the usages which 
later on were adopted by the members of the priesthood, of 
splendid robes and vast palatial residences and pompous titles. 
However, it is a difficult question, and there is much to be said 
pro and con. 

How majestic and beautiful and striking is simplicity of man- 
nérs! One of my earliest recollections of college-days in New 
York is the occasional visit of the Regents of the University to 
the infant institution which floated on its banner the name of the 
Apostle of the Indies. The chief of them for a while was Prosper 
M. Wetmore, and you can imagine how exalted a personage he 
was in the eyes of an under-graduate. One day, going to school, 
I met this gentleman on the corner of Union Square and Fifteenth 
Street, carrying a small market-basket. He had evidently gone 
out to procure some fresh fruit or vegetables for his household. 
It is over thirty years since, but I love the reminiscence, and 
long for the plain manliness of those days, which, far from being 
incompatible with nobility, learning, and culture, seems to be a 
consequence of them. Picture to yourself Socrates or Plato, 
Zeno or Aristotle, and what clings to them of the “impedi- 
menta” but the graceful toga? Think of tacking Mr. before or 
Esq. after the name of Homer! 

Another idol of my boyhood, whose memory as I grow older I 
do not less revere, was Peter Cooper. How interesting and edify- 
ing it was to see him, the master of great wealth and the patron 
of a splendid institution of learning, drive his plain vehicle to 
the post at the Seventh-street door, and himself fasten the horse 
before he went in on his daily visit to the School of Design or the 
Debating Society / In appearance as in his heart he was still the 
humble, sensible, man-loving mechanic, who had always cherished 
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the wish to procure for young work-people “that education from 
which he himself had been debarred.” Was his influence less 
because he did not ride or dress as, to use a common phrase, 
“became his wealth and social position”? We boys honored 
the ground he trod on. And Doctor Brownson! Oh! who that 
has had the happiness and the high honor of conversing with this 
complete man in his modest house at Elizabeth can ever forget 
the impression produced? Who ever felt anything else than 
delight with his frankness, admiration for his wisdom, reverence 
for his gentle, humble manners ? 

Let us turn to ecclesiastics. Bishop Bayley, of Newark, was 
a man of truth and piety, loving and beloved of his priests and his 
people. Yet who more democratic, with all his frequent allusions 
to the early expatriation of his ancestors? I noticed him one 
day hailing a stage on Broadway, and as the driver did not stop 
for him he ran after the conveyance like any honest citizen anx- 
ious to get to business. 

I went with a priest once to call on the former archbishop of 
an American see. As we approached his house, | saw a group 
of poor men and women, evidently of the needy class, standing 
about on the sidewalk, and apparently awaiting their turn to 
enter the hall-door, which stood wide open. “ There they are!” 
said my guide. “Every Monday morning he gives audience to 
any poor people that want it, and the door is left open and no 
porter in sight so that they won’t be timid about entering.” We 
went in, and for my part, to use the strong simile of a French 
writer, “I felt as if I were about to call on Jesus Christ.” What 
the priest thought and felt I will say later on, but I never before 
realized the character of the successor of the apostles so much 
as on that occasion. He is the same prelate who was found 
mending his cassock while stopping in Baltimore in attendance 
on the Plenary Council, just as the Apostle of Alaska, Archbishop 
Seghers, lately deceased, had to do and did, as we read in his 
letters, far up on the banks of the Yukon. 

I might recall other instances in the lives of laymen and cler- 
gymen which have left an indelible and a most edifying impres¢ 
sion on myself, precisely on account of their plain, unaffected 
ways. What an appalling thought it is, indeed, this—that our 
every slightest act may be noted and treasured up, and produce 
an everlasting effect on those who observe it! My object, how- 
ever, is to inquire whether and how far the democratic simplicity 
of Sts. Peter and Paul, of Archbishop N and Father D 
and Bishop Bayley are expedient for the propagation of the 
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faith of Christ amongst the general public, and its preservation 
in the children of the fold. I leave Doctor Brownson and Hor- 
ace Greeley and Peter Cooper, as well as Socrates and Plato, 
out of the question. It shocks one to have a person that hears of 
their wisdom, patriotism, and philanthropy ask how much their 
income was or how they dressed, as if suspending his verdict 
on their characters till he weighed their wealth. So much for 
philosophers of whom, indeed, it may be said that, unless their 
singularity gives us reason to suspect their sanity, their titles, 
abodes, and apparel make no difference in their acceptability as 
teachers of wisdom. 

But teachers of the faith: Does it make a difference whether 
they are entitled eminence, grace, lordship, right reverend, and 
such? whether they ride in a carriage or in a street-car, or go 
afoot carrying their own carpet-bags? whether they wear a 
dress-hat or a Kossuth, a cassock or a pair of trowsers? It ap- 
pears that it does to a greater or less extent, and among peo- 
ples of different character and condition. 

For instance, I am assured, and experience has taught me, 
that in Ireland a priest is no prophet unless he wears that 
strange capital integument which is the object of so much ban- 
tering and to which so many contemptuous epithets are applied, 
but which I believe is now technically known as a silk hat. I 
know many an excellent priest of this country whose mission 
would be barren in the Isle of Saints because he prefers the easy, 
graceful, sensible slouch of the Western plains. What does this 
show on the part of the Hibernians? We shall see later. “Lord 
me no lords,” our most illustrious theologian, Archbishop Ken- 
tick, of Baltimore, used to say—‘“ lord me no lords; you left your 
lords in Ireland.” 

A graduate of the college already mentioned complained in 
my hearing that Cardinal McCloskey came to a certain church 
of his metropolitan city to give Confirmation, and actually came 
in a street-car! “O tempora! O mores!” \ was expected to ex- 
press a respectful amount of virtuous surprise at the forgetful- 
ness of his dignity on the part of the first American cardinal. I 
didn’t. But I only want to show how the people, even the edu- 
cated, even in the chief city of the republic, look at these things. 

There was a layman’s opinion. I told about my call on Arch- 
bishop N——. Would you believe me when I say that the priest 
who accompanied me actually found fault with the bishop for re- 
ceiving those poor wretches? I could not help remembering how 
“ He receiveth publicans and sinners,” and I was astonished at 
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the coincidence. ‘Couldn’t he let one of the young priests give 
the pledge to those fellows, and also listen to the stories of those 
poor women, who only want a dollar?” So, what edified me 
beyond anything I had experienced, even in my five years’ resi- 
dence in Rome, actually caused this ecclesiastic to find fault with 
one of the pioneer bishops of our country. 

I heard from other parties that the wealthy Catholics of his 
diocese didn’t like the same prelate either, because he accepted a 
splendid carriage and horses only to send them at once to be sold 
for the orphans. And these critics were men and women who 
were wielding pickaxes and hammers, and bending over wash- 
tubs and gridirons, along the canals and railroads or in the mines, 
while the bishop was already deep in the wisdom of Aquinas and 
Dominic, and was treading in the footsteps of Bertrand and Las 
Casas. 

Why do the Irish want their priests to wear a high hat? I 
suppose it is not only because he is their chief social and politi- 
cal representative, and they feel that they will be respected ac- 
cording as he is, and they know the deference paid to dress and 
appearance generally, but also they feel that the mass of them- 
selves are so poor and suffer so much from the ignorance which 
results from poverty, that they will fail to recognize the priest as 
their superior unless he assumes a head-gear similar to that of 
the easy and better-informed classes. So much, too, is the imagi- 
nation bound up with the reasoning faculty, that the height of 
the hat by which he excels his brethren helps them to remember 
the superior station he fills and to reverence him accordingly. 
Thus you see there is deep philosophy and profound knowledge 
of human nature even in the choice of a covering for the head. 
If we were all perfect, and sin had not brought shame on us, 
doubtless we would get on very well in the majestic nakedness 
of Adam, who was clothed only with the royal mantle of “ origi- 
nal justice,” and in the “ beauty unadorned” of the mother and 
queen of humanity. But I fear me that there would be sad dis- 
orders if we attempted a sudden reversion to that beautiful 
fashion of the body. We area fallen race, and are not strong 
enough to do without the otherwise absurd, ugly, and distorting 
encumbrance of clothing. 

Now as to the dwelling of the priest. There is no doubt that 
the Irish like to have their priests live in a “decent’’ house, and 
for the same reasons which make them insist on the tall hat. 
Indeed, | was respectfully but firmly interpellated once, because 
I did not buy a dwelling for myself that far outshone in appear- 
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ance and actually exceeded in value the adjoining church edi- 
fice, in which the pioneers of a certain parish modestly offered 
worship to the Hidden God. And this while I was pinching 
and scraping to form the nucleus of a fund for the erection of a 
new and larger church which the common voice demanded. Yet 
verily those same Irish have a remarkable predilection for the 
ministrations of priests who “ profess poverty.” The whole busi- 
ness looks very much as if they would force the secular clergy, 
cardinals, bishops, prelates, and all, to represent them and pro- 
tect them before the world and in temporal matters, but when it 
comes to settling their private affairs with God, ah! then, “send 
for Friar Thomas.” 

In Ireland and in Canada they call the bishop’s house a pal- 
ace, and truly it is amusing sometimes to see the unpretending 
building to which this appellative is applied, and it is sad, too, 
at least to some, to notice the appalling wretchedness of the 
dwellings of those whose contributions went to erect the some- 
times magnificent mansion that bears this regal title. 

Is there philosophy in this too? Thereis. It is found here 
also in the weakness of human nature. 

Alzog, the German ecclesiastical historian (vol. -ii. pp. 118- 
132), tells us how Saint Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, “‘ex- 
erted himself to have the bishops created spiritual peers of the 
empire, in order that they should enjoy a certain political con- 
sideration and prerogatives which all would recognize and re- 
spect, and possess some sort of protection against the violence 
of kings and the insolence of nobles.” He says, moreover, that 
“the possession of allodial estates on the part of bishops and 
abbots, although frequently entered into from sordid motives, was 
necessary in that rude people, because the clergy had to establish 
themselves permanently in the country, and this could only be 
effected by entering into close alliance and maintaining intimate 
relations with the great and powerful, who commanded the re- 
spect and obedience of the lower orders. Now, in order that 
bishops and abbots might be regarded with similar feelings, it 
was necessary that they should become in some sort the equals 
of the nobility, and, like them, be qualified to take their places in 
the diet of the empire, and the only available way of rising to 
such distinction and consideration among a coarse and semt-civil- 
ized people was to follow the example of the lay lords, and ac- 
quire large landed possessions, held either in freehold or in fief.” 
But “peers of the empire ” had to dwell in castles and “ pal- 
aces”; this is how the bishop’s house came to be so called. 
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There are some of those prince bishops still among the nations 
of Central and Eastern Europe, and the principle on which their 
existence is based is one of those whereon is founded also the 
temporal sovereignty of the pope. 

Was St. Boniface wise in this course? There seems to be no 
doubt at all about it, even though the people were not coarse and 
semt-civilized, for even the most highly cultured nations have 
always felt that the chief representatives of the spiritual power 
should have a position, a maintenance, and a state equal to that 
of the lords temporal. But what about a state of society in 
which lords temporal do not exist? Of course, as Alzog says, 
there was “danger of avarice,” and God knows what frightful 
abuses followed this policy, but yet, as human nature is, it was the 
only enduring way to keep up the necessary influence of religion. 
For republicanism, in all its majestic and beautiful simplicity, 
is maintained in this fallen world only with difficulty; pride, 
luxury, and lust, on the part of the stronger members of society, 
trampling on poverty, gentleness, and chastity, has too often been 
the normal condition, and the weak must have their protectors, 
the bishops and priests, recognized in public life in a secure 
position. Have things come to this pass in the United States 
that our priests must have their noble dwellings and “ palaces,” 
must attire themselves like the rich and wear titles of nobility ? 
Is the Republic fallen so low that its citizens cannot recognize 
the truth unless its herald is called “Your Eminence” or My 
Lord” or “Your Grace,” and lives in a palatial mansion and 
preaches in an expensive edifice? We may, we shall, alas! come 
to this in the course of time, for history repeats itself; but are 
we there already? It is a hard question to answer. 

There were those who thought and said that Cardinal Mc. 
Closkey’s red stockings would, like the “single hair” of Judith’s 
neck, draw the plutocrats of New York and their wives (the 
latter first) irresistibly to the conviction of and submission to the 
truth. And yet I remember two of the most wealthy Catholics 
of New York turning their backs on the Cardinal and that splen- 
did Cathedral, and going off to be married in one of the neigh- 
boring Protestant conventicles by a man ina black broadcloth 
coat. And this just about the time of those historic events, 
the creation of the first American Cardinal and the opening of 
his new Cathedral. 

Do we need Monsignores—that is, merely titular dignitaries— 
so soon in the American Church? I presume some will say we 
do. But there are those who think that the American people 
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still listen more willingly to the one that is addressed himself and 
addresses them like St. Paul, as “Men, brethren” (Acts ii. 29). 
“ Talk to us like a man, brother!” seems to express the popular 
sentiment. When we shall think more of a man because he has 
a title then we shall be going down, if not to the coarse and semi- 
ctvilized condition of the rude Gothic tribes for whom St. Boni- 
face legislated, surely to the far worse attenuated refinement and 
semi-satanic polish of the people of Imperial Rome. Men, like 
the decaying swamp-wood, often glisten more brilliantly as their 
combustion and decay advances. But, thanks be to God! we 
still contrive to maintain respect for the office and person of our 
Chief Magistrate, although addressing him merely as “Mr. 
President,” and uphold the law even with the gallows, all the 
time that we entitle simply “ Governor ” that fellow-citizen who 
holds in his individual hand the awful power of life and death. 

This is still a missionary country. We Catholics are scarce 
more than one in eight, and our losses, in all probability, still 
outbalance our natural increase and gain by conversions. Now 
what is the most effective manner for the missionary? Look at 
them when they come to give a “ mission”’ even to the faithful ? 
They discard all titles, come in all simplicity of speech and man- 
ner, do not even don the surplice; and erect a simple, demo- 
cratic platform down almost to the level of the people, instead 
of speaking from the formal, aristocratic pulpit. 

A canon of the diocese of Osma, in Spain (they are wealthy 
and dress grandly, those canons), once accompanied his bishop 
into France. On their way they passed through the country of 
the Albigensian heretics,and met certain Cistercian monks whom 
Innocent III. had despatched to convert those sectaries. Ob- 
serving their pomp and magnificence, (!) which contrasted 
strangely with the abstemious life and poverty of the heretical 
leaders, the bishop, invited to the council at Montpelier, sug- 
gested that if those monks would successfully accomplish their 
mission they must put aside all the state and circumstances of 
a triumphant church, and set about converting the heretics in the 
simplicity and poverty of apostles. The holy bishop himself 
took part in the work, and, putting off his purple robes and 
gaiters, went about barefoot preaching the word of God. The 
canon accompanied him, and after the bishop’s death continued 
the work, and founded that Order which, with the one instituted 
at the same time by Francis of Assisi, saved the tottering Late- 
ran Basilica from ruin. The canon was known ever after as plain 
Brother Dominic, but the church after his happy death placed 
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the letter S. before his venerated name. (Alzog, Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. ii. p. 709.) 

Is there no lesson here for us? Are we prudent in putting 
on already the blazonry of a triumphant church? The saints have 
again and again been sent by God to recall the clergy to simplic- 
ity. They never objected to the divine nor to the ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy ; on the contrary, they did all in their power to 
sustain it and yielded it entire and perfect obedience. What 
they opposed and attacked with all their might and the force of 
their own example was the human adornment, the trappings and 
the show, the unnecessary possessions, all those things, in fact, 
which impede the priest in his struggle against the devil, the 
world, and the flesh. “Oh! yes; that’s all very well in theory, 
but practically—” Far be it from me to condemn what seems to 
be the practice of the rulers of the church. But this I know, 
that when those princes and lords and their American counter- 
parts want first-class Gospel preaching they generally call in one 
of the disciples of Dominic, or Francis, or Ignatius, confident of 
getting a genuine article at that store; when they themselves 
want to settle their accounts with God, they go to the same 
shop; and even His Holiness, and Their Eminences, and the 
prelates generally, when on their death-beds, deal with one of 
the same firm. 

Well! we’re off again. Isn’t there some way of explaining 
these apparent anomalies and reconciling these inconsistencies ? 
One was suggested to me recently which may serve to unite 
things seemingly so widely disjoined. 

It is this: The church is catholic—that is, universal. Hence 
all men must find satisfaction for their minds and peace for their 
hearts inher communion. On the other hand, social classification 
is inevitable. Therefore the church must have representatives 
competent to introduce themselves and be made welcome in 
every rank whatsoever of society, and to fit in and even to grace 
and bless every social festivity. She has her cardinals for the 
halls of princes and rulers generally ; her “ prelates” for diplom- 
acy, political arrangements, and for family gatherings of the rich; 
her Jesuits for education and for intricate moral cases; her Bene- 
dictines for public worship; her Dominicans for preaching; her 
Passionists for the death-bed of the heavily burdened con- 
sciences of the powerful and wealthy; her Franciscans for the 
gentle, the simple, and the poor of Christ; her bishops and parish 
clergy for everything in general. So does she make herself all 
things to all men, that she may gain all for Christ; she has 
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raised up saints in every one of those ecclesiastical grades and 
families. Herein, very probably, lies the true explanation of the 
great variety in the hierarchy and the regular bodies. 

As to the question proposed in the beginning of this paper, I 
wish to remark that it is not: Shall we have cardinals and other 
ecclesiastical officials, in addition to the divinely established 
hierarchy of bishops, priests, and deacons? There is good 
reason why we should be represented in the councils of the pope, 
and what privileges Catholics of other nations enjoy, the same 
do we also desire to enjoy. The question is: Shall these func- 
tionaries and the bishops and inferior clergy assume externals 
here that are deemed becoming or even necessary in other 
countries? The answer, as I said, is various; but as to the 
argument taken from the example of Christ and His apostles, 
just as, in the words of St. Augustine, “I would not believe the 
Gospel unless induced by the authority of the Catholic Church,” 
so we may and must also say: I accept no interpretation of the 
Gospel contrary to “the sense which the Catholic Church has 
held and does hold, whose function and right it is to declare 
what is the true sense of the same” (Council of Trent, Session 
4), and to adapt it to the ever-varying circumstances of times 
and localities. Epw. McSWEENY. 

St. Thomas’ Seminary, St. Paul, Minn, 
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HOMAGE most tender tothy portals pay 

My lips in passing, now the seaward breeze 

Lulls thee by night, and starlight through the trees 
Darts on thy triple aisle its moving ray, 

Soft as a ghost that climbs by stealth to play 

In the hushed choir fantastic harmonies: 

Oh! more to me thy beauty than to these, 

And my still thought thy lover more than they! 


Dear heirdom where no discord is, nor strife, 
High. presence-chamber supersensual, 
Memorial of old friendship, hope unfurled, 
Haven and bourne, white glory of the world, 
Fortress of God! yea, I would give my life 
To say one stone of thine about to fall. 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
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A CATHOLIC ASPECT OF HOME RULE. 
Ill. 


WHATSOEVER amount of truth may have been advanced in the 
foregoing papers, on the momentous question between Ireland 
and England which now awaits a solution, the argument has been 
one of a cumulative character. Each fact, or collection of facts, 
every argument or series of arguments, true in themselves and 
alone sufficient to establish the right claimed from England by 
Ireland, have, in their turns, added somewhat to the aggregate 
of reasons on behalf of a complete and radical change in the ex- 
isting relations between the two countries. The historical as- 
pect, of which but an outline could be drawn by reason of the 
dimensions of the space on which to trace it, was only not, of 
and by itself, conclusive that the rule of the weaker by the more 
powerful nation must in the natural order of events come to an 
end. The verdict given by politics, which evidenced the utter, 
hopeless and cruel failure of an alien, distant nationality to gov- 
ern a dependent kingdom, supplemented all that was wanting of 
moral proof to the historical aspect. Whilst the testimony sup- 
plied by the social condition of Ireland at the present time, a 
condition which is comparable with that of no other Christian 
and civilized land, partook of the nature of a work of supereroga- 
tion, beyond the proofs from history and politics, in exhibiting 
before the world the misrule and maladministration of England. 
If to these proofs of the position here assumed be added the two 
incidental considerations advanced at the close of the last paper, 
both of which flow from one of many injuries inflicted on the 
Irish people by English interests, viz. the system of absentee 
landlordism, then the balance may be said to kick the beam. 

To this statement nothing further need be added by way of 
securing conviction to an unprejudiced mind. Indeed, nothing 
further could be added, saving in the way of illustration and ex- 
pansion. Ireland, as she has existed in the long, bitter past ; Ire- 
land, as she is treated in the miserable, ignominious present ; 
Ireland, as she can be seen amongst the nations by all beholders— 
may not unreasonably, nor without due cause, nor inopportunely, 
nor yet precipitately demand a change, some change, any 
change of government. She may justly demand, in any case and 
at all hazards, that the government of her people be taken from 
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the palsied, insufficient and unscrupulous hands which hold the 
reins of power. She may rightfully demand, at whatsoever cost 
to the country which has so obviously and so selfishly ill-gov- 
erned her impoverished, diminished and discontented people, 
. that the reins of power be placed in the hands of those in whom 
she (not England) trusts at the present and hopes for the future, 
and who, at the least, have not yet deceived her, but rather, have 
brought her to the very brink of national emancipation. She 
may legitimately demand this: and she is resolutely determined 
to secure this claim at whatever risk to herself in the coming his- 
tory of the Irish race, at home and abroad ; at the risk of inevita- 
ble errors and possible mistakes; at the risk of faults and failings 
where perfection, or immunity from disappointment, was ex- 
pected; at the risk of the prominence of -self-interested motives 
and the rise of avowed or veiled ambition—the claim to keep, or 
to confide, or to withdraw the reins of power over herself accord- 
ing to her own will, for her own advantage, for the benefit and 
happiness of her own people. Ina word, Ireland demands from 
England, and intends to obtain from England, in accordance with 
the world-wide sentiment of civilized nationality, the privilege of 
making her own laws, by her own representatives, in her own 
Parliament-house in Dublin. 

Into the qualifications, restrictions, dangers and safeguards 
which surround and interpenetrate the realization of the thought 
which is expressed in the last sentence, it is impossible here and 
now toenter. The purport of the present short series of papers 
is not to exhaust an almost exhaustless topic. It is, rather, to in- 
dicate, suggestively more than actually, what the writer con- 
ceives to be a Catholic, if not the Catholic, view of the great An- 
glo-Hibernian question. This, he has ventured to say consisted 
in an average intelligent, if not a lofty and enlightened, opinion 
on this complicated subject, which is supplemented by one which 
was, moreover, Catholic. The historical, the political and the 
social aspects having been considered, it only remains to the 
writer to attempt to indicate, briefly, in what may consist the 
opinion which is, before all things, of a Catholic character. 

Now, it isa highly probable opinion to hold, and to many 
minds it is an obvious remark to make—seeing the actual results 
which have ensued during the last three centuries, from Eng- 
land’s misrule of Ireland—that such results would not have en- 
sued, or at the least would not have been so keenly intensified, 
had the alien government of Ireland been something which in 
truth it was not. That alien government was a Protestant rule. 
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It was the rule of a Protestant ascendency enforced by England 
in Ireland. It was the rule of a tiny minority of physical force, 
of wealth and of station over the immense majority of the Catho- 
lic population, both rural and urban. It was the rule of the 
Protestant classes over the Catholic masses. Had the English 
rule been Catholic in character, no reasonable doubt can be en- 
tertained that Irish history had been very diiferently written— 
otherwise than in volumes of tyranny, chapters of disaster, letters 
of blood. An opinion is widely accepted abroad, on the conti- 
nent of Europe, that the main, if not the whole question between 
England and Ireland centres around the differences of religion. 
Such an opinion is, of course, only less inexact than the judg- 
_ment widely formed at home, on more insular grounds, that the 
differences of creed enter not at all into the existing relations be- 
tween the two nations. Perhaps here, as elsewhere, the truth 
lies somewhere midway between these extreme opinions. 
Although it may be speculative what would have been the 
historical, political and social fate of Ireland had she, as a nation, 
apostatized from the faith; yet, it is morally, and almost physi- 
cally certain that Ireland’s career would have been far otherwise 
recorded had she sold herself to the spirit of Protestantism, as 
England has allowed herself to be sold. But, Ireland, the land 
of St. Patrick, did not thus sell her birthright ; and hence, a very 
large class of evils which Ireland has been called to suffer, and 
which she has suffered, under unexampled rigor on the one side 
and with unexampled fortitude on the other, was inflicted upon 
her. These evils, it may be confidently affirmed, were the direct 
outcome of hér steadfastness in religion. But, this is only a 
portion and a small portion of the case. It is true that a certain 
class of ills came distinctly and directly from the antagonism in 
faith between the two races. But, it is not true that religious an- 
tagonism was confined to such ills. It is nearer the truth to say, 
that very few of Ireland’s troubles did not arise from an atmos- 
phere of opposition which was originated and carried on by re- 
ligion ; from the indirect and accidental irritation engendered by 
breathing such an atmosphere; or from the malignant and im- 
placable hatred of England towards the Catholic faith, which 
overflowed its natural bounds and colored and poisoned all, or 
nearly all, other relations of life between the rulers and the 
ruled. 
If the position here assumed be in any degree true, it is not 
difficult to see that in the future, a national government, which 
should be also a Catholic one, would instinctively tend towards 
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the pacification of Ireland. At once, the atmosphere of opposi- 
tion between the governed and those who govern, on the wide 
platform of religion, would be exchanged for an air of compara- 
tive repose. This repose would indirectly affect a wider area 
than that which is covered by religious considerations. Inevi- 
tably, there would be no hereditary, life-long antagonisms to be 
forgotten. There would be no historical memories and ancient 
enmities to be appeased and lived down. At the first, under any 
circumstances and probably continuously, there would be no class 
jealousies to be healed, no class prejudices to be smoothed, no 
class interests to be fought. Emerging from the caldron of dis 
quiet and unrest in which all classes had been agitated for gene- 
rations if not for centuries, by alien rule, the aim and object of all . 
classes would incline towards the largest amount of rest compati- 
ple with the least amount of change. And such results might 
be, in all likelihood would be, the issue, not of making the Catho- 
lic religion the Established Religion of the state, as in England 
the Protestant Creed is established on, supported by and gov- 
erned in the interests of the state, but the religion of the govern- 
ing body, as it is already the faith of the body which is ruled. 
How this all-pervading influence of the Catholic religion would 
be felt in the manifold relations of government and in the mani- 
fold incidence of the laws upon the people, cannot be treated at 
length. It may suffice to take a single example from each of the 
three divisions of the argument which have been so often named. 
Can we suppose ¢.g.,for a moment, that the important social 
question of the education of the Irish people, which has been 
dealt with by fits and starts; which has been begun on one system 
and ended (so far as it is ended) on another; which has been 
(from another standpoint) denied a legitimate end though permit- 
ted a legitimate beginning—that the question of education would 
not, under the auspices of Catholic Irish autonomy, be speedily 
and satisfactorily arranged, whether such education were ele- 
mentary, or higher, or technical, or university in character? 
Do we imagine that the one note which hitherto has dominated 
the parliamentary relations between the imperial and the depen- 
dent nation, in almost every point in which an estimate be possi- 
ble—the note z.¢. of failure—would be the note which futurity 
will mark against the conscientious efforts for the political wel- 
fare of their native country, by a government which was at once 
Irish, national and Catholic, let us say, in the matter of respect 
for law and in the administration of justice? Are we to think, 
again, in the mere monetary and fiscal interests of Ireland, and in 
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the way of taxation, that the Catholic government to which she 
looks forward with a mixed feeling of confident expectancy and 
of assured hope, would be less likely to manipulate with scrupu- 
lous fairness and sensitive honor the finances of the country, 
than the Anglo-Protestant ascendency to which undoubtedly Ire- 
land owes her wide-spread bankruptcy and almost general ruin? 
And, it must not be forgotten, in discussing the future influence 
of religion on the fate of Ireland, that for the last three centuries 
the English government of Ireland has been exclusively adminis- 
tered in the interests of, and (as a rule) entirely by the person- 
ality of a small Protestant minority in a country pre-eminently 
Catholic—a minority which rests for support and authority on 
the large Protestant majority of a nation pre-eminently Pro- 
testant. Surely, they need not be esteemed visionary enthusi- 
asts who see in nearly any change in such relations, a change for 
the better. . 

In order that the future of the sister kingdom may have even 
a chance of being as prosperous as the past has proved itself dis- 
astrous to the Irish people, it is essential that the government of 
Catholic Ireland should itself be Catholic. This position appears 
to the writer of these pages to be almost axiomatic. Whether it 
be axiomatic or not, the reader must permit this assumption, on 
the present occasion, and to the close of the present papers. If 
it be not, this article is certainly not the place, and the writer is 
perhaps not the person, to defend the position from a theoretic 
and scientific standpoint. But, if the assumption be allowed, this 
axiom (to borrow the word in debate) represents the principle 
enunciated at the outset, vzz., that the Catholic aspect of Home 
Rule consisted of an average intelligent view of the question, 
plus a Catholic supplement to it, which completed the estimate. 
That supplement is the element which (to use a Biblical phrase 
that need not be misunderstood), would transfigure the historical, 
political and social aspect of Irish autonomy in the future. The 
fact that Catholic Ireland should hereafter, at a date it might be 
rash to predict, enjoy a Catholic government, would infuse a re- 
newed life into the historical view, when its history comes to be 
written. It would idealize the political view, during the period 
of the making of history. It would humanize and render more 
Christian the social view, which in some sort is a bond of union 
between the two. Ina word, under the influence of the Catholic 
religion, the Irish national question would become sublimated. 
And the influence of the Catholic religion can only fully and 
completely be felt in the autonomy of Ireland when its govern- 
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ment shall be Catholic. Into the differentia which exist between 
a Catholic government and one that is Protestant, it is not neces- 
sary to enter, theoretically. A practical aspect only of this great 
practical question, which is also imperial, and from the wide dis- 
persion of the Irish race, is almost universal in importance, is 
here attempted. But a practical aspect cannot fail to be sugges- 
tive, at the least, of certain truths of a theoretic character, if only 
by way of antagonism. And tested by its actual results, the 
Protestant rule of Ireland during the last three hundred years is 
diametrically antagonistic to the results which are aimed at and 
hoped for from a Catholic rule of Ireland in the future. Nor is 
this a vague aim, or a rash hope. If it.be a law in nature that, 
under like conditions, the same or similar results follow the same 
or similar causes; it is no great exercise of political faith to be- 
lieve, and it is no great tax upon political reason to affirm, that 
different or opposite causes cannot fail.to produce in the body 
politic different or opposite results. And it is not untrue to say 
that the theory and practice of Protestant government are not 
so much different from, as opposite to, government which is both 
based and worked on the principles of the Catholic Faith. 

After what has been already repeated from well-known 
records of the results of Protestant government by England, it 
may suffice to apply the political law in question to the case of 
Ireland. It cannot be reasonably doubted that a change in the 
principles, as well as in the details of government, would produce 
a corresponding: change in the results of government. And the 
change would be made in the direction of the divine faith of the 
governing body, and the inevitable issues of such faith. It would 
be Catholic in the place of being Protestant. This change, 
though defined by a single word, is fundamental in idea and far- 
reaching in expression. Without presuming to assume on what 
principle, or want of principle, government that is essentially 
Protestant in character is conducted, certain premises may be 
affirmed of a Catholic government which will probably carry a 
conviction of their truth to the Christian conscience. At the 
least, their truth may be defended against all impugners, in the 
case of Ireland, where there exists a happy concord between a 
people devotedly Catholic and a people determinedly demo- 
cratic. Of course, the central truth which underlies the legisla- 
tion of a government which is essentially Catholic, is, to state it 
simply, the doctrine of the Incarnation. The plan and office of 
the Incarnation in the divine economy for man in this world, and 
all that legitimately flows from this dogma in practice, as has 
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been thoughtfully said, is the “one unique transcendental fact 
which is the well-spring of all true political ideas, the key which 
opens the book of history, and the clue which safely guides 
through the tangled skein of social life.” Under the influence 
of this divine light, the aspect of man, under every relationship 
or condition of life, becomes modified or altered. His religious 
belief being placed on one side as foreign to the present issue, 
though not without influence upon his actions, his moral, his 
social and his political relations become greatly changed. Man, 
as the individual of a race, becomes something less than one of a 
class, whose interests have to be carefully protected, and some- 
thing more than one of a mass, whose interests may be safely dis- 
regarded. Neither is the influence of the divine fact restricted 
to man as an individual. It rises from the individual to the 
class, or from the class to the mass of which he forms an unit; 
and from the class or the mass to the whole body politic. Hence, 
a government which aspires to act the part of a Catholic ruler, 
not only is not solely concerned with the individual, nor with 
the class or mass, nor with the greater number, nor even with 
the greatest number, but with the whole body of the governed. 
It is concerned with the common-weal of all. And in this aspect, 
a Catholic government would have an unusually fair field and 
good prospect of success, in such a country as Ireland. The 
reconciliation of the assertion of a Catholic government for Ire- 
land, with its composite society, says the same accomplished 
writer who is as loyally and patriotically Lrish as he is devoutly 
Catholic, and who was above quoted, “is not difficult, either in 
theory or practice. My own view of the future of Iretand is 
this: that once the Christian (that is, the Catholic) idea gets free 
scope, the superabounding faith and zeal of the nation will draw 
to it every element of good in the non-Catholic bodies, and will 
eject or kill anything which refuses (or is unworthy) to be assim- 
ilated. Heresy never had life in Ireland, when dissociated from 
force ; and now that the force is about to be withdrawn, heresy 
will perish—not by violence, for that will not be needed—but, as 
it were, naturally. I do not think [adds the writer, in a private 
letter which contains these words} that human history ever be- 
fore presented anything so intensely interesting as the solution 
of the political aspect of the great Irish problem.” * 

* It is a pleasure to be able to acknowledge indebtedness for many thoughts which have 
found expression, and for much that has been mentally developed, in the foregoing remarks on 
the Catholic government of Ireland, from the author above referred to, and who writes under 


the title of “‘ An Irish Catholic Layman.” His Letters, or an Examination of the present state 
o Irish Affairs in relation to the Irish Church and the Holy See, reprinted from the Dublin 
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On one aspect of this topic, it may be permitted to venture 
to offer an opinion on the question of the probable treatment of 
a Protestant minority by the Catholic majority, in the future of 
Home Rule. This opinion is based upon personal observation 
and reflection, upon replies given to the writer by those who 
are in a position to form a just judgment, and upon the evidence 
supplied by contemporary history. It has been suggested, 
partly, perhaps, from a not unnatural fear of well-deserved re- 
prisals, and partly from a consciousness of the inherent weakness 
of a false religion, that, when a Catholic government rules Ire- 
land, the non-Catholic population will be subjected to persecu- 
tion, direct or indirect, moral or material. I believe that no 
person who possesses a real acquaintance with Ireland or the 
Irish, would hesitate to give an unqualified contradiction to the 
idea underlying this suggestion. Such an anticipation can never 
happen—if only for this one, and somewhat mundane but sufficient 
reason—viz., that Protestant England, the stronger nation, which 
has held Ireland in bondage for centuries, would never allow a 
Catholic persecution of co-religionists. Subsidiary to this reason, 
much might be added, in the way of support to the opinion here 
expressed. But one good reason suffices, although much has 
happened at the present day to show that whilst the cruel spirit 
of Protestant bigotry has again and lately been exhibited—for 
instance, even unto blood, at Belfast in 1887—but little, if any, 
evidence of Catholic intolerance can be quoted, even under the 
influence of much provocation. 

Such, then, being in outline the aspect of Home Rule which 
may be termed the Catholic aspect, it will be a fitting conclusion 
to these papers to witness these principles translated into the 
every-day language of ordinary life, by one who was a proficient 


Nation in 1883-84, after having for some years been out of print, have been lately reprinted in a 
cheaper form, “‘ revised and enlarged,” in their “seventh thousand” issue. They forma most 
valuable commentary on the existing condition of Ireland, with the greater part of which the 
present writer is in entireharmony. In the event of any reader of THE CATHOLIC WORLD being 
unacquainted with the thoughtful and eloquent letters of this Irish Catholic Layman, it may be 
permitted to earnestly commend them for perusal. Their subject-matter is thus described on 
the title-page of the new edition (1888), recently published by J. J. Lalor, North Earl Street, 
Dublin ; ‘‘that the Home Rule, Land, and Education movements, with which the Irish people 
are identified, are in perfect conformity with natural justice and Catholic principles ; and are in 
essence, a struggle between a Christian and a non-Christian civilization.” His dedication, also, 
is worthy to be here placed on record; and he tersely testifies to the justness of the opinion 
formed independently and stated in these pages by the writer. It runs thus: ‘To the Irish 
people, at home and abroad, ardent professors, and true defenders of the faith ; best examples 
of its power in guarding purity of morals ; inspiring the spirit of sacrifice and enforcing invio- 
lable fidelity to conscience ; bearing before the world for three centuries the standard of the 
cross, and by it triumphing—the following letters, illustrating their principles and advocating 
their rights,” are inscribed, 
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in the subject of Ireland, of the Irish people, and of their na- 
tional aspirations. The political doctrine together with the re- 
sulting practice was, not so much enforced, as taken for granted, 
in the masterly Lectures on Faith and Fatherland, which were some 
years ago delivered in the United States of America, by that 
grand “old monk,” as he calls himself, of blessed memory, the 
Dominican Father Burke. Every nation, he says, in effect and 
at some length, in a passage which here from necessity is much 
abbreviated, every nation is made up of individual men and 
women. Whatever the individual is, that the nation is found to 
be in the aggregate. Whatever influences the individual is 
subject to, whatever forms the individual character, the same 
create the nation and the race. Amongst all the influences that 
have been brought to bear upon the individual man to form his 
character, the most powerful is that man’s religion. Religion 
fills the mind with certain knowledge, fills the soul with certain 
principles, elevates a man to the acknowledgment of certain 
truths, imposes upon man certain duties and the most sacred of 
all obligations—that of eternal salvation. When this principle 
comes in, it forms the man’s character, determines what manner 
of man he shall be, and gives a moral tone to his whole life. 
And so is it, says Father Burke, with nations. Amongst the in- 
fluences which form a nation’s character, which give to a people 
the stamp of their national and original individuality, the most 
potent of all is the nation’s religion. Now, the father continues, 
there is not upon this earth a race whose national character has 
been so thoroughly moulded and formed by the Christian reli- 
gion, as the Irish race. Intellectually, and even morally, all 
men are mostly born alike. The world first takes them in hand 
and turns out a certain class of man, equal to its own require- 
ments, and tries to make him everything that it wants him to be. 
But, when the world has made a truth-telling, an honest, an in- 
dustrious man, the world is satisfied. Then.the church builds 
upon this foundation of nature the magnificent super-edifice of 


grace; and the Christian character is founded in man by the’ 


great theological virtues. Such asupernatural character, Father 
Burke believes, and rightly believes, to be the national character 
of the Irish race. Asa nation, they have impressed upon them 
the features of faith, hope and charity. To use the words of the 
most eloquent and powerful preacher of the day whom it has 
been the lot of the writer to hear, the Irish are possessed of and 
are possessed by these three features of the Christian character. 
As an unit of his race, an Irishman has the power of realizing 
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the unseen, of knowing it, of feeling it, of substantiating it to the 
soul and to the mind, until out of that substantiation of the in- 
visible, comes the engrossing desire of man to make the invisible 
surround him in time, that he may enjoy it in eternity. Ina 
word, the Irishman has faith. Next, the Irishman has hope ; and 
in this gift he is confident. He may be tried with sickness, or 
sorrow, or sacrifice ; but he rests with security and confidence in 
the divine promise, so long as he himself fulfils the conditions of 
such promise. He never despairs; for he knows that sooner or 
later he will triumph—perhaps in time, certainly in eternity. 
Lastly, as one of a nation, an Irishman has the virtue of love. 
On this wide topic, two sentences only from Father Burke can 
be quoted. Patrick (he says) sent the love of God and the Vir- 
gin Mother deep into the hearts of the Irish; and in the blood 
of the nation it has remained unto this day. But, more than 
this is true, the love of an Irishman, as one of his nation, for his 
neighbor, is shown in three pre-eminent ways—the fidelity of 
the Irish husband to his wife, of the Irish son to his father and 
mother, and of the Irish father to his children; and where is the 
nation, exclaims the orator, in which these three traits are more 
magnificently brought out? There is no need to quote the 
Dominican father on an Irishman’s love for his country. It is 
written at large and at length on every page of Ireland’s tragic, 
but hopeful story during the last seven centuries.* Whilst, if 
by a figure of speech, perhaps somewhat Hibernian in character, 
we may attribute to the [Irishman of the past a form of charity 
which a poet and a confessor for the cause of Ireland has pro- 
phetically attributed to him in the present and future, we may 
add to the Irishman’s characteristics as drawn by Father Burke, 
the love of enemies. This trait, which has been touched above, 
is thus feelingly and gracefully described by Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt in the following lines, under the title of “ Ireland’s 
Vengeance, 1886”: 


“ This is thy day, thy day of all the years, 
Ireland! The night of anger and mute gloom, 
Where thou didst sit, has vanished with thy tears. 
Thou shalt no longer weep in thy lone home 
The dead they slew for thee, or nurse thy doom, 

Or fan the smoking flax of thy desire 
Their hatred could not quench. Thy hour is come; 
And these, if they would reap, must reap in fire. 


* Lectures on Faith and Fatherland, No, XIII, “ The Irish People in their relation to 
Catholicity.” Glasgow and London : Cameron & Ferguson. 
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“ What shall thy vengeance be? In that long night 
Thou hast essayed thy wrath in many ways, 
Slaughter and havoc and hell’s deathless spite ; 
They taught thee vengeance who thus cooled thy days, 
Taught all they knew—but not this one divine 
Vengeance, to love them. Be that vengeance thine !” 


If this, indeed, be a true estimate of the character of a typical 
Irishman, and if this be even an approximation to the characteris- 
tics of the Irish nation, the great question of the future govern- 
ment of Ireland, by Irishmen, for Irishmen and on the soil of 
Ireland, so far as the nature of such government is concerned, 
almost answers itself. On this question the present writer is 
content to stand or fall with the judgment of one who was as 
true to the old country and had as deep a knowledge of his 
countrymen, as that great priest and holy monk, Thomas Burke. 
Putting aside the sophisms of politics, the pedantries of politi- 
cians, the excellent reasons and arguments of even well-disposed, 
but prejudiced and ignorant persons, the writer need only ask 
what was the opinion of Father Burke? After reading only the 
above extracts, as indicative of the temper of his mind on this 
topic, and still more, after reading the whole of the eloquent and 
truthful lecture from which these extracts were taken, on the 
Catholicity of the Irish people, it is impossible to believe that 
Father Burke could contemplate any other than a Catholic gov- 
ernment in the future for the future government of Catholic Ire- 
land. In this factor consists the element which, in the judgment 
of the writer, supplies to the average intelligent view of Irish 


autonomy its Catholic aspect. 
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“HISTORY OF THE BAPTISTS.” * 


WHEN our bookseller tried to procure this book for us, the 
publishers informed him that he must be a Baptist church-mem- 
ber in good standing and show a certificate to that effect from a 
Baptist minister, or it would not be sold -to him, or even to the 
trade. Our curiosity was, we confess, considerably stimulated 
by this. This book, thought we, must be a veritable Baptist 
Monita Secreta. But it was only after two unsuccessful attempts 
that we did secure our copy; and now, after having carefully 
read it, we are ata loss to know why the great uncertificated 
public—yes, even Baptist church-goers who are not church-mem- 
bers, should be thus forbidden to read it. Perhaps it is but an 
extension of ‘“ Hard-shell” close-communion principles into the 
book-trade. How differently do we feel towards our Baptist 
brethren. Not only will we sell THE CATHOLIC WORLD to all 
comers willing to pay for it, but we have a particular desire that 
individuals the most extremely anti-Catholic should buy it and 
read it and lend it to their neighbors, especially the number con- 
taining this article—certificate or no certificate of membership 
of any church whatsoever. Without further preamble, we pro- 
ceed to our subject. 

Does Dr. Armitage find difficult problems to solve in tracing 
his denomination back to Christ? No. Not he. He knows 
his subject too well. It is even remarkable that he always suc- 
ceeds best where the obscurity is deepest. About matters con- 
cerning which even Milman scruples to speculate, in the study 
of which Déllinger weighs every atom of testimony, not to arbi- 
trate upon which Newman reverently suspends judgment, Dr. 
Armitage is most positive. Lightfoot, Harnack, Hatch, and 
Fisher are still seeking for the light which he has found. No- 
thing is so clear to him as that the Apostles were inspired Bap- 
tists, that during their lifetime Baptist principles and practices 
were firmly established in all the churches, and that the Chris- 
tianity they founded was genuine Baptist Christianity and no- 
thing else. The “ Apostolic Fathers,” he tells us reverently, 
“ were a group of old Baptists.” 

Now, we know that our Baptist brethren of to-day are con- 


* A History of the Baptists : Traced by their Vital Principles and Practices from the time 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ to the year 1886, By Thomas Armitage, D.D., LL.D. 
New York : Bryan Taylor & Co. 
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gregational in their ecclesiastical polity, totally rejecting the 
authority of popes, bishops, and councils. And this suggests to 
us a difficulty; for one of the old apostolic Baptists, “ Elder” 
Clement of Rome, after having been with Sts. Peter and Paul, 
filled the pulpit of the Roman (Baptist) Church acceptably ; it 
seems to us that he behaved himself in a way very unbecoming 
a Baptist preacher, and very much like what his successor, 
“Elder” Leo XIII. would do under the same circumstances. 
During Clement’s pastorate, the (Baptist) Church at Corinth not 
being able to quell a sedition that had arisen against two of its 
ministers (and the Baptist Conference of the region perhaps 
finding it difficult to give such advice as would be favorably re- 
ceived), the pastor at Rome took upon himself (‘ unsolicited,” 
says Prof. Salmon) the correction of this grievous scandal. This 
good “elder,” ina letter which has come down to us, says to 
the rebellious Corinthians: “If any disobey the words spoken 
by God through us, let them know that they will entangle them- 
selves in transgression and be in no small danger; but we shall 
be clear from sin.” * 

Whatever the “ Baptist” brethren at Corinth may have 
thought, when they were told by this distant brother that if 
they disobeyed the words spoken by God through the Roman 
Church (in whose name he wrote the epistle, as the form of it 
shows), they would be guilty of sin, it is certain that for a cen- 
tury at least this epistle was publicly read as a supplement to 
the Scriptures in their church assemblies. History also tells us 
that a few years later there was a Christian bishop at Antioch 
named Ignatius—a good Baptist pastor he must have been, ac- 
cording to Dr. Armitage—who became a martyr. Deputations 
having been sent to him from a number of the Oriental Churches 
he wrote and sent to them epistles.t In the one sent to the 
Trallians, he urges them “to be subject to the bishop as to the 
Lord ; without the bishop to do nothing.” 

In the one addressed to the Ephesians, St. Ignatius writes: 
“Wherefore it becomes you to concur in the minds of your 


* Dictionary of Christian Biography. By Dr. William Smith and Prof. Wace, Art., 
‘*Clemens Romanus.” Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 

+ Although Dr. Armitage is positively certain that these epistles are forgeries, Bishop 
Lightfoot, whom Prof, Harnack considers the most learned and careful patristic scholar in his 
special department that the nineteenth century has produced, concludes from his investigations 
that no writings of the second century, and very few writings of antiquity, whether Christian 
or pagan, are so well authenticated as the Epistles of Ignatius, Lightfoot has spent nearly 
thirty years in studying this question, and has recently published a book of 1,800 pages on 7he 
Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp, (See the Expositor for December, 1885.) New York : 
Anson D, F. Randolph & Co, 
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bishops, as ye also do. For your famous presbytery worthy of 
God is knit as closely to the bishop as the strings to the harp.”* 
In his epistle to the Magnesians, he tells them “to do nothing 
without the bishop and presbyters,”+ This unity of the early 
“ Baptists” and their reverence for authority is very striking. 
Further evidence of this unity and authority, I find, is not wanting. 
Polycarp, a disciple of the Apostle John and “elder ” at Smyrna, 
wrote to the Philippians—and unfortunately, Mr. Armitage, the 
epistle has been preserved—that it is needful to abstain from all 
impurities, ‘‘ being subject to the presbyters and deacons as unto 
God and Christ.”{ History, unless the Baptists sort it out them- 
selves in their own way, and supply an abundance of gratuitous 
assertion, is a dangerous study for them; for the primitive brethren 
with inspired teachers, as Mr. Armitage shows, did not hold their 
ground as firmly as the modern ones. Yet were not those the 
true ages of faith? 

After the age of the Apostolic Fathers we find things no bet- 
ter, but rather worse for the Baptists. Irenzeus, a disciple of 
Polycarp, teaches that “ We ought not still to seek among others 
for truth which it is easy to receive from the church, seeing that 
the apostles most fully committed unto this church as untoa 
rich repository all whatsoever is of truth, that every one that 
willeth may draw out of it the drink of life. For this is the gate 
of life; but all others are thieves and robbers.” § He speaks of 
the church which, though dispersed throughout the whole world, 
carefully guards the same faith, has one soul and the self-same 
heart, and teaches and delivers the truth as though having but 
one mouth.| He, moreover, calls the “ Roman Church the 
greatest, the most ancient, the most conspicuous, and founded 
and established by Sts. Peter and Paul,” and declares that with 
this church, every church, that is the faithful from every side, 
must agree on account of its pre-eminent authority.¢ Now, if 
Irenzeus derived this teaching from Polycarp, and the Apostle 
John instructed Polycarp in like manner, and if Clement of 
Rome, having the traditions of other apostles, and they all agree, 
what is one to conclude about the origin of their teaching? 
Surely not that it was invented. 

And the primitive Baptist teaching must have escaped Ter- 
tullian altogether ; for he says: “ Now, what the apostles preach- 
ed, that is, what Christ revealed, must be proved in no other 


* Epist. ad Eph., c. iv. + Epist. ad Mag., c. vii. } Zpist. ad Phil., c. v. 
§ Adv. Her., lib. iii. c. iv. | See Irenzus, Adv. Her., lib. i. c. x. 
{ Adv. Her., lib, iii. c. iii. 
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way than by the same churches which the apostles founded.”* 
But Origen, we might suppose, was more fortunate than Tertul- 
lian. Origen’s father, “like an honest and God-fearing Baptist, 
thoroughly instructed his son in the Holy Scriptures,” says Dr. 
Armitage. Children, however, sometimes do not understand 
nor follow what they are taught. Such appears to have been 
the case from the Baptist standpoint with Origen, though he 
was the greatest scholar of his age and for a time very ortho- 
dox; for he declares “that alone is to be believed which in 
nothing differs from the ecclesiastical and apostolical traditions.’’+ 

Other authorities among the early Fathers might be cited ; 
and they are so numerous and unanimous that it must be ad- 
mitted that pastors and people in all parts of the world simul- 
taneously, as it were, without knowing it—could it be by acci- 
dent ?—fell into the same universal error, as our author must 
contend. What a melancholy retrospect for the Baptist is the 
history of the church during the early centuries! Cardinal 
Newman vividly describes the effect which the study of this 
period had upon him while a Protestant. He says that if such 
a system as Protestantism “ever existed in early times it has 
been clean swept away as if by a deluge, suddenly, silently, and 
without memorial; by a deluge coming in a night, and utterly 
soaking, rotting, heaving up, and hurrying off every vestige of 
what it found in the church, before cock-crowing; so that ‘ when 
they rose in the morning’ her true seed ‘ were all dead corpses’ 
—nay, dead and buried—and without grave-stone. ‘The waters 
went over them’ [the Cardinal does not mean baptism by im- 
mersion]; ‘there was not one of them left, they sunk like lead 
in the mighty waters.’ Strange antitype, indeed, to the early 
fortunes of Israel!—then the enemy was drowned and ‘Israel 
saw them dead upon the sea-shore.’ But now, it would seem, 
water proceeded asa flood ‘out of the serpent’s mouth’ and 
covered all the witnesses, so that not even their dead bodies ‘lay 
in the streets of the great city.’”t Let us sympathize with 
Brother Armitage, for he writes a history of a sect of Christians 
who had no history, because no existence, during the first twelve 
centuries of the Christian Church. 

We have seen thus far how “error” entered in, and later 
events will show how it possessed the Promised Land. Its 
hosts of enemies were one by one routed; it finally mastered 
every field—aye intrenched itself on every hill, and steadily 


* De Prescrip. Contr. Har., c. xxi, + De Princtp., Prefatio. 
¢ Introduction to the Essay on Development, 
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unified and multiplied its forces. Universality, unity, and sta- 
bility—the very attributes of divinity—became error’s friends 
and allies; while truth, as Mr. Armitage knows it, if it appeared 
at all, could never for long command men’s allegiance and con- 
stantly broke into discordant factions. Consider well, dear Mr. 
Armitage, that the Roman Empire, which seemed something 
like human power vested with omnipotence, waged a war of 
extermination against that united body of Christian pastors and 
people, whose doctrines and ordinances were anything but those 
of your church. That empire invariably—that church which 
the best non-Catholic writers identify with the present Roman 
church—first sought to strike off the heads of the Bishops of 
Rome and never ceased till it had slain thirty of them. Then it 
barely tolerated the church, gradually it conferred favors upon 
her, and finally, to save itself from destruction, became her sup- 
porter.* It was like a man worn out with vice and decrepit 
with age making shift to save himself by a deathbed repentance.t 

Centuries elapsed; new races mingled with the old, and, like 
the mustard-tree, the church, which is the greatest unifier of man- 
kind, majestically grew ; bands of devoted missionaries were in- 
cessantly journeying to the most distant regions, and baptizing 
adults and infants, some by immersion and some otherwise, not 
one of them any way like a modern Baptist. We know the won- 
derful developments of religion and civilization, all of which 
would have been impossible without unity. Under Charle- 
magne the law of the Gospel became the guiding principle of 
political legislation throughout Europe. The independence of 
the church, which now became firmly established, secured to all 
subsequent Christian peoples a spiritual heritage which no em- 
peror, king, prince, parliament, or popular vote could rob them 
of. Isaias of old had prophesied: “ And the children of strangers 
shall build up thy walls, and their kings shall minister to 
thee. . . . And thy gates shall be open continually; they shall 
not be shut day nor night, that the strength of the Gentiles may 
be brought to thee, and their kings may be brought. For the 
nation and kingdom that will not serve thee shall perish. .. . 
The glory of Libanus shall come to thee, the fir-tree and the 
box-tree and the pine-tree, together to beautify the place of my 
sanctuary ” (Isa. lx. 11-13). Where, meantime, were “the prin- 

* It is commonly estimated that, when Constantine became emperor, eleven millions of 
Christians had been put to death for their faith, 

+ A proper understanding of both church and empire in the first Christian era may be ob- 
tained by reading St. Augustine’s City of God; also Mr, Allies’ splendid work, 7he Formation 
of Christendom.) 
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ciples and practices of the Baptists? Between the Apostolic 
Fathers, whom Mr. Armitage so preposterously calls that “ group 
of old Baptists,” and Charlemagne the Christian faith weathered 
the most terrible tempests it has ever encountered, and every- 
where and continually we read of popes and bishops and sacra- 
ments, and many other Catholic doctrines, offices, and ordinances 
—never a sign of Baptistism. 

And again, from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, the age 
when the church was civilizing modern Europe, Catholicity was 
the life of every good work, and the Baptists, if there were any, 
were surely asleep, for they are invisible and inaudible. Willthey 
ever appear? Lo! inthe twelfth century, among a sect calling 
themselves “ Cathari” (the Pure), we find two congregations 
which bear some resemblance to Baptists; but how the Bap- 
tist’s heart ought to be gladdened when Peter of Bruis, a 
Frenchman and a genuine Baptist, appears. By his zeal and 
eloquence many were brought to the truth, says our historian, 
for “the Lord wrought mightily by his hand.” Filled with 
enthusiasm, his followers burned crucifixes and images, pulled 
down churches, sacked monasteries, and chastised many monks 
and priests. Once, ona Good Friday, a bonfire of crosses was 
made and meat cooked by it,’and eaten by that happy crowd of 
primitive Baptists. At another time, when a pile of crosses was 
being burned under his supervision, an infuriated mob of Catho- 
lics wickedly put Peter the Baptist into those flames, and thus 
perished the first Baptist martyr of whom we have authentic 
record. A second Baptist preacher, named Henry, followed 
up the work of Peter of Bruis. On a certain day the clergy 
ventured to answer Henry, but his sympathizers flew with such 
fury at the priests that they had to run for their lives. The 
work went on for some time, causing worse devastation than a 
cyclone; but finally Henry was arrested and confined in a mon- 
astery, where afterashort time he died. The frenzy ot his follow- 
ers soon subsided, and most of them were afterwards brought back 
to the church through the zealous labors of St. Bernard ; some 
of the most violent, who were thought to be very wicked and 
dangerous, were charged upon and killed by soldiery, but, unlike 
the followers of Polycarp, Irenzeus, and the thirty early Roman 
bishops, the Baptist disciples became fewer and fewer, and at 
length well-nigh disappeared altogether. After the Petrobru- 
sians Arnold of Brescia appears, and Dr. Armitage holds him up 
as a Baptist apostle. Arnold incited a Roman insurrection 
which compelled the pope-king to flee for his life and caused 
VOI., XLVII.—49 
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Rome to be put under interdict. War ensued in consequence 
and after eleven years, a period full of distress and suffering, 
Arnold was defeated by the Emperor Barbarossa, and met death 
upon the scaffold. “His holy apostolate,” says our author, 
“planted the seeds of that republicanism which controls the 
Italy, France, and Switzerland of to-day.” These seeds, I am 
sure, must have been very deeply planted, for after the death of 
Arnold there was a strong reaction in favor of the church. In 
the beginning of the next century the spiritual and temporal 
power of the pope was at its zenith, nor in other respects does 
Arnold tigure very creditably in history. 

As there is no apostolic succession with the Baptists, their 
history, as we have seen, centres around a few individuals, often 
widely separated in time and ideas. The greatest among these, 
in our author’s estimation, was Peter Waldo of Lyons, who 
late inthe twelfth century received an inspiration to practice 
Christian perfection, and in particular the evangelical counsel of 
poverty. The church failed to appreciate the sublime spiritu- 
ality of Waldo, says Dr. Armitage, because, though only a lay- 
man, he insisted upon preaching when forbidden by bishops to 
do so, saying that “the Lord had called him.” He caused a 
translation of the Scriptures to be made for his use, and from it 
he learned that a pious layman, or even a woman, can administer 
the sacrament of penance and consecrate the Eucharist ; that the 
Roman church is the harlot of the Apocalypse; that a soldier, 
even a crusader, is a homicide; that the use of religious images 
and pictures is idolatrous; that there is no purgatory ; and it is 
probable that some of his followers held that baptism unless ad- 
ministered by the form of immersion is void, and that infants are 
incapable of receiving it at all. Waldo won favor with some by 
his contempt for wealth and by his religious enthusiasm, and 
formed new congregations or societies for the spread of his pecu- 
liar doctrines; but he and his followers were excommunicated. 
“God raised up this noble people in the deep gloom of the 
ages,” says our author, “to shine as a light in the dark places of 
the earth—a white lily in Alpine snows to bloom amongst thorns, 
thistles, and weeds.” 

But here a puzzling difficulty should confront our author. If 
Waldo and his followers could revive “ Baptist doctrines and 
practices,” why could not the early church, supposing it to have 
been Baptist, have maintained them? It is easier to keep 
alive than to make alive. Brother Armitage and his breth- 
ren hold these doctrines up and transmit them safely. What 
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ailed the apostolic Baptists that they failed todo so? And of 
the influence of the Waldensians we may judge from what Dr. 
Armitage himself says of their career: “From A. D. 1160-1500 
their fortunes varied from the greatest prosperity to the depths 
of misery; alternating from an ardent zeal against the Romish 
Church ‘to a cowering dread and wretched compromise on the 
part of many with the doctrines of Rome, very similar to the 
Old-Catholic movement of our times.” When, however, he dis- 
cusses the terrible persecutions which they suffered, his sympathy 
gets the better of his judgment; their bravery in fighting for 
their doctrines wins his admiration, and he laments that they did 
not “measure swords”’ with their adversaries earlier; but he 
forgets that their holy creed forbade war. 

Wickliff and Huss played their parts to the great satisfaction 
of our Baptist friend. 

And now the Reformation dawns upon his enraptured soul ; 
its conflicting sects are the gorgeous colors painting the firma- 
ment with the glory of sunrise; its long and bloody wars are the 
white light of the risen sun. But his vision is only a dream. 
He is in reality only groping in dark night and chaos. He now 
gathers in the broken and scattered fragments of the sect wher- 
ever and whenever he can find them, and tries to patch up a con- 
tinuity in its later history. 

Since the Reformation the Baptists have indeed suffered 
numberless bitter persecutions from the best-intentioned of Pro- 
testants, chiefly, as every one knows, because the abolition of infant 
baptism has been considered by them an intolerable evil, which 
if it prevailed would soon repaganize Christendom ; and because 
the practice of rebaptism has been often considered sacrilegious 
and at all times as disrespectful to other churches. It should 
also be remembered that various ordinances of other churches 
have generally been reviled, and most of their communicants 
stigmatized as unregenerate and unconverted, by Baptists. This 
book brings out these facts clearly. It reveals also how the 
hostile sectarian spirit to-day rules the heart and directs the 
hand of the Baptist to-works of disunion. The English Baptists 
support a missionary society for the conversion of the Luthe- 
rans. “ But the war of the sects is the peace of the church,” 
therefore we think ourselves excused from further comments 
upon the history of the Baptists among Protestants. It is not 
our affair. What they can do against Catholics we know is not 
much. If they push us too hard, we can remind them of the 
golden opportunity which they imagine they let slip in the first 
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century, ere episcopacy and unity had been conceived. Had the 
right moment for them been improved, how different Christen- 
dom would be to-day! Armitage’s History would then have 
been filled with bright pages. Now, as things are, in order to 
trace “Baptist principles and practices” from the time of our 
Lord down to 1888, he finds it necessary to start with the Baptist 
interpretation of Scripture and to hold to it clean through, no 
matter how many facts, and how many saints and martyrs, history 
may bring to bear in favor of a different one. Where there are 
no records he theorizes boldly and arrives at indubitable conclu- 
sions ; if contrary testimonies come in at too early a period, he 
discards them as spurious without a moment’s investigation; if 
a bishop and martyr of the second century writes that he has 
learned a different doctrine from authentic tradition, he makes 
of him an innovator and liar; he indicts the noble company of the 
Fathers of the church as conspirators against truth; he infers 
that the persecutions of the second and third centuries were 
endured mainly by knaves; he charges the united episcopate 
assembled at the Council of Nice, nearly all of whose members 
had suffered for the faith, many of whom had been eye-witnesses 
of martyrdom, and some of whom had themselves been mutilated 
by torture, with having mocked God by pronouncing authorita- 
tive anathemas ; he excuses on the plea of self-defence most acts 
of violence committed by schismatics and heretics; he extols as 
innocent and good nearly every one that was ever put to death 
for murderous attacks on holy church and war against the 
Christian state. This is what Dr. Armitage sets out to do in his 
History of the Baptists. 

H. H. WyMan. 
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IN THE REIGN OF DOMITIAN. 


Tigerish Lust, that evermore would feed 
On men’s hearts, and the sullen lioness 
Revenge, with License, that with hot caress 
Licketh the wine-flushed cheek till it doth bleed ; 
Velvety Craft, wolf Hatred, slow-foot Greed— 
All these a child, by innate holiness, 
Shall one day lead, 


A MIGHTY maelstrom of humanity 
Ringed the arena, in whose vortex vast 
A human life was that day to be cast, 
Only to lift in Death’s far, lonely sea, 
Its poor, pale face as witness to the plea 
Of man to man for mercy, which the Past 
Heard ceaselessly. 


The games were ended, the contestants gone ; 
Runners and wrestlers and the men who flung 
The discus ; and the very heavens had rung 


With shouts of those who watched the chariots drawn * 


Beyond the goals, and saw the bare sand yawn 
For its new prey—a Christian maiden, young, 
And fair as dawn. 


’T would profit not her story here to tell— 
How death seemed sweeter than apostasy— 
It is enough to say accurst was she 

In men’s eyes; yet a breathless silence fell 

Over the vast assemblage when the yell 
Of a wild beast thrilled upward horribly 

As from mid-hell. 


They thrust her in, shutting the heavy door 
Behind her ; and the sudden blaze of light 
Dazzled her eyes, but soon before her sight 

Spread the wide sweep of faces, and the roar 

Of the impatient tiger more and more 
Weighed on her hearing, till a sharp affright 

Pierced her heart’s core. 


Trembling, she sank in terror ; every eye 
Drawn unto her; and yet not every one, 
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For, like a flower unfolding to the sun, 
A sleeping child awoke, and to the sky 
Looked from its mother’s lap with face awry 
And eyelids blinking ; then, its slumber done, 
Began to cry 


Just as the brazen gates were opened wide 
To the destroyer ; so, to comfort it, 
The mother caught it up and bade it sit 
To watch the scene of horror from her side. 
Out sprang the brute—his gold and ebon hide 
A quivering splendor—and the child, no whit 
Afraid, then cried 


Loud with delight, clapping its tiny hands. 
At sight of which the hearts of those about 
Softened ; and first a murmur, then a shout 
Rose, till the tiger, stealing o’er the sands, 
Paused and drew backward, like to one who stands 
Upon a cliff, stunned by a cataract’s rout, 
In new-trod lands. 





By the loud tumult roused from her despair, 
The captive rose ; and, lifting tearful eyes, 
Prayed unto God. And whether Hope’s surmise 
Transfigured her, or whether the gold hair 
Crowning her head and massed adown her bare 
Bright shoulders, borrowing glory from the skies, 
Made her most fair, 





No chronicle hath told in any tongue. 
Perchance the seraphs, on wide-flaming wing 
Circling the Great White Throne, divinely sing 
The history of that day ; how old and young, 
Touched by the innocent laughter that had rung 
Across the stillness, cried out ’gainst the thing 
As conscience-stung. 


The swelling shout became articulate: 
“ The gods have spoken! Let the maiden live!” 
And not unwillingly men rushed to give 
Liberty to her; crying: “ It is Fate!” 
Nor knew Christ’s love had conquered Satan’s hate, 
And driven him forth, a bitter fugitive, 
From His estate. 


CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 
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“T ONLY asks one thing, Claudiner,” said Mrs. Simpkins, set- 
tling herself in her chair preparatory to drinking her morning 
cup of tea—* don’t say nothing no more to me adout the climat’; 
I’m sick of it.” 

“* Si, sewora,” said Claudina, as she drew up a chair to the 
table, to take her coffee. 

“Si! si! si!’ Mrs. Simpkins echoed, accompanying each “si” 
with a jerk of her head. Then she made that motion one makes 
in trying to catch a fly, innocently supposed by some to be the 
sign of the cross. 

Standing, Claudina made the sacred sign. Her head thrown 
back, her forehead touched by joined fingers, a broad sweep of 
the arms of the cross from shoulder to shoulder, crossed fore- 
finger and thumb put to her lips, and the white hand fell slowly 
to her side. Claudina was as unconscious of her grace as is the 
lily on its slender stalk. 

% Goodness gracious! what’s that?” cried Mrs. Simpkins, as 
there was a rap at the back-door, and a voice in monotonous 
chant cried, “ Agua, agua dulce, dulce-e-e.” 

“Ignacio with water,” Claudina answered timidly, and with 
a strong accent. 

“ And this is your cracked-up climat’, where one jhas to buy 
a sup of water!” Mrs. Simpkins’s disgust was sublime. 

“ But, ¢za, this has not before happened,” ventured Claudina. 

“ Bosh!” Mrs. Simpkins gulped down a huge mouthful of tea, 
pushed back her cap-strings, and, folding her arms, leaned on the 
edge of the table, looking her niece straight in the face. “ What 
time do you think them Valverdes ’s coming here, Claudiner ?” 
she asked. 

“ Before the twelve of clock, maybe, 
most in a whisper. 

“ What’s the matter, gel; are you scared for them?” asked 
Mrs. Simpkins ironically. 

Scared was a new word to Claudina. She drew her should- 
ers together and, with a puzzled smile on her face, took refuge 
in, “ Quien sabe ?” 

Passing over this expression, a hateful one to her, Mrs. Simp- 
kins asked solemnly: ‘‘ Do you care for that boy of their’n ?” 
Claudina became scarlet, but said not a word. 


” 


answered Claudina, al- 
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“ For, if you don’t love him, there an’t no more to be said 
about it,” pursued Mrs. Simpkins. 

Her niece was more than shocked at this remark. That agirl 
would give her heart before it had been formaliy asked was a 
frightful thing, Claudina’s traditions taught her; she thought her 
aunt a wicked woman for suggesting it. And yet Claudina had 
given her heart: for that very reason, though she scarcely knew 
it, she wished to put her aunt in good humor. 

What she said in answer to the straightforward remarks of 
her aunt was not much to the point, but perhaps the best that 
could be said under the circumstances. “ It is best for us to get 
ready for the Sefior and the Sefiora, maybe ?” she faltered. 

Mrs. Simpkins looked at the clock, past nine, rose from her 
chair as briskly as her weight of fat would let her, and com- 
manded: “ You help Roser clear up this clutter,” pointing with 
a pudgy forefinger to the breakfast-table, “send Piller to see if 
there’s any letters, and then you put on your duds—don’t gape 
at me in that way ”—Claudina cast down her eyes—“ make your 
tokeydor, dress yourself. Understande ?” 

“ St, st, tia mia,” answered Claudina quickly, and raised a 
pair of eyes so appealing that Mrs. Simpkins must have softened 
had she seen them. But she did not, for she had turned her 
back and was on her way to her bed-room. Not a hard-hearted 
woman, nor a bad-tempered one either, though her abrupt way 
of speaking led strangers to think so, Mrs. Simpkins was much 
troubled this morning. 

Two years ago she had been left a widow comfortably well- 
off. She had sincerely mourned the death of her husband, 
though she did not allow her mourning to interfere with a cer- 
tain shrewd care in the settlement of her husband’s estate. As 
she said herself, barely had she got “shut” of the lawyers when 
she received a letter from her brother, Joe Rusk, out in New 
Mexico. “Poor Joe was never no great shakes, father,” she 
said to her confidant, the priest of her parish in St. Louis, “and 
now after fifteen years he writes me a ’pistle’—had it been a note 
she would have called it a billy-doo, for she was “ real refined "— 
“ yes, father, a ‘pistle, and he says he’s dying, and he married a 
Mexican gel years and years ago, and he’s a widower, and he 
wants me to do something for the little gel he’s leaving behind 
him.” 

She had many talks with the priest about her plans, in the 
meantime sending money to her brother. ‘“ My instincts tells 
me he wants it,” she said. 
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Mrs. Simpkins thought herself asthmatic—“ wheezy,” she ex- 
pressed it. “It isa good Lent you need, Mrs. Simpkins,” the 
priest had told her on an occasion some years before. Though 
prone to seek dispensations, she had taken him at his word, and 
had been benefited accordingly. But there is only one Lent in 
a year, and as works of supererogation did not enter into the 
good lady’s views, she again became wheezy. The morning she 
decided to go to New Mexico she was very wheezy. She had 
waddled in on the priest, busy with his school accounts, exclaim- 
ing, ‘“ Poor Joe’s no more, father!” and then burst into tears. 

The priest laid down his pen and said: “Control yourself, 
Mrs. Simpkins. You lived for many years without hearing 
from your brother.” 

Mrs. Simpkins considered a moment, dried her tears, and 
told how Joe had died in the hospital at Santa Fé, leaving his 
daughter a boarder ina convent school at Las Vegas. ‘“ He’s 
worked at the mines and always saved enough to keep his gel 
with the sisters, and then he got sick; now what am | to do 
about his gel? She’s seventeen or more, and I| reckon she’ll be 
a burden.” So Mrs. Simpkins wound up her narration... 

“You have no children now; she might replace Mary,” said 
the priest gently. 

“No one can’t do that ’twixt this and the kingdom,” returned 
Mrs. Simpkins gravely, a sudden fit of coughing seizing her. 
“Laws,” she gasped, “this St. Louis is killing me! I’m that 
wheezy I can’t scarce breathe.” 

The priest opened a window, returned to his seat, and 
thought for awhile. ‘“ Why don’t you go out to New Mexico?” 
he asked. ‘The climate is said to be the finest in the world; 
the trip itself would do you good.” 

At first Mrs. Simpkins protested that she was too old to take 
journeys, but the upshot of it all was, she went out to Santa Fé, 
settling herself with her niece in a furnished house she had taken 
for six months, three months of which have gone by. 

From the first she had been charmed by Claudina, so white, 
with hair and eyes so black! “ My, but you're white! I thought 
you'd be half a nigger,” was the greeting she gave her niece in 
the convent parlor. 

Poor Claudina was much disturbed at leaving the gentle 
sisters, and not a little afraid of the fat old woman, her aunt. 
“You have nothing, Claudina, dear,” the sisters told her, “and 
your aunt, who is rich, will take care of you. She is a Catholic, 
you know.” 
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“Yes, I know”; and, laughing through her tears, Claudina 
made Mrs. Simpkins’s funny motion of catching a fly. 

After a little, Claudina got to be very fond of her aunt, so 
very kind was that liberal soul to her; and they lived in happi- 
ness and harmony. 

The harmony was broken by what to Mrs. Simpkins was the 
most unheard-of thing under the sun. One afternoon she and 
her niece were seated in the parlor. Claudina was listening to 
a lengthy discourse on the glories of her aunt’s dwelling in St. 
Louis, when, without warning, Pilar—the boy of all-work— 
ushered into their presence two elderly gentlemen. 

Claudina gave a hasty glance at them, then, curtseying as 
only one of Spanish breeding can, slipped out of the room. 

Mrs. Simpkins stared aghast at the retreating form of her 
niece, and then turned an awe-stricken face on the strangers 
grinning and bowing before her. 

The elder of the two began to express in Spanish his 
happiness at beholding the excellent aunt of the Sefiorita 
Rusk, Mrs. Simpkins interrupting him to say, confusedly: 
“If you. speak English take a chair, and if you don’t I'll call 
Claudiner.” 

Then the other of the two men said that he spoke English, 
and that he would be felicitated if permitted to act as inter- 
preter. Then he introduced his companion as Don Ireneo Val- 
verde, and himself as the don’s poor friend, Jorge Boca. Don 
Ireneo, in behalf of his son Vincente, asked for the hand of the 
worthy-of-all-admiration sefiorita, the interpreter said, with 
much more to the same effect, the don bowing and smiling at 
every other word. 

Almost bent double in her rocking-chair, Mrs. Simpkins 
peered over her spectacles at Don Ireneo, and, pointing a fat 
finger at him, asked his interpreter: “ He wants his son to marry 
my niece; is that it?” 

The don hoped for that most honorable felicity, she was an- 
swered. ; 

“‘ And what’s to prevent the young man doing his own court- 
ing? Is he a zany?’ Mrs. Simpkins asked witheringly. 

The interpreter did not know “ that zany,” but if it was any- 
thing opprobrious, he supplicated to protest that Sefior Vincente 
Valverde was one of the finest young men in all the world; he 
was beautiful, he was good, he was learned—‘a diploma from 
the college’”’—and he was rich. And then the customs of the 
country, they were strange to the sefiora? The parents or 
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guardians of the young man arranged all matters of betrothal 
with the parents or guardians of the young girl. 

Mrs. Simpkins did not know what to do, so, in desperation, 
she said she would consult some one, and then she would see. 
They might, if so disposed, come again. In a week’s time, the 
interpreter suggested. Mrs. Simpkins having reluctantly said 
yes, the two men bowed themselves out. 

Scarcely had they gone, when Claudina stole back to the 
room. 

“You know, gel, what them smiling and bowing idiots 
want?” asked her aunt accusingly. 

Claudina bent her head and the blood flowed to her face. 
“ Quien sabe ?”” she murmured. 

Mrs. Simpkins wrung her hands. “Sakes, gel!” she cried, 
“talk American. Do you know that man, that Valverde, wants 
you to marry his son?” 

“It may be,” said Claudina. 

“It is, I tell you,” snapped Mrs. Simpkins. ‘“ Was his boy a 
beau of yours?” 

“ What is that beau, t7a?” asked Claudina, wonderingly. 


Her aunt gave a snort of contempt. ‘“ Did he ever ask you 
to be his wife?” 

Claudina looked, and was horrified. “No! no! no!” she 
cried, and threw out her hands as if to repel so frightful a 
thought. 


“ Humph!” ejaculated her aunt. ‘“ Have you seen the young 
man often?” 

“The Sefior Vincente?” Would Claudina never stop blush- 
ing ? 

“Vos.” 

“I did see him three, four times.” 

“ What did he say to you?” 

“ He said no-thing, ¢za.” 

“Laws!” Words failed Mrs. Simpkins. 

Claudina perceived that her aunt was offended, and hastened 
to propitiate her. “The last time I did see the sefior was at the 
exhibition of the convent,” she said. ‘‘ The sefiora, his mother, 
was kind to me, very much. I to drop my fan and the sefior 
pick him up, and I to say, Gracias, senor—” Claudina stopped 
abruptly. 

“What’s that mean?” questioned Mrs. Simpkins. 
“ Gracias, senor 2? \ thank you, sir.” 
“ And what did he say then?” 
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“ No-thing at all, ¢ia.” 

“* He’s a born fool, and you're another!” 

“* Si, taa,” assented Claudina humbly. 

Mrs. Simpkins really wished to do what was for the best. If 
her niece cared for the young man, and he was unobjectionable, 
a wedding would suit her in every way. Claudina would be 
provided with some one to protect her, and she was anxious to 
get back to St. Louis. After pondering the matter over, she 
decided on hunting up the priest to whom she made her confes- 
sions. It was her firm belief that a priest is to bear the burdens 
of his flock, and she lived consistently up to that belief. Her 
pastor was made to know to the most infinitesimal fraction her 
aches and pains, bodily and spiritual. 

“I’m going to the cathedral,” she announced. Claudina then 
helped her aunt to array herself for a walk, her heart throbbing 
a little as she thought of what a visit to the cathedral might 
mean in conjunction with the Valverde proposition. 

Mrs. Simpkins pulled the rope of the bell hanging over the 
gate of the pastoral residence, and a young man, wiping a plate 
on a length of toweling, came towards her. 

Mrs. Simpkins made a mighty effort. “Un Padre Ingles,” 
she gasped. 

“ Bedad, ma’am, me no ablar Spanish!” said the young man. 
* I'll call Thaodoro.” : 

“Consarn you, no you won't!” cried Mrs. Simpkins, fishing 
for the young man with her parasol. “Why didn’t you say you 
spoke like a Christian?” 

“ Why did you try your potter on me?” retorted the young 
man. “It’s Father Mark you want?” 

“ The priest as hears in English?” said Mrs. Simpkins inter- 
rogatively. 

“That’s the man. And who shall I say wants him?” asked 
the young man, slapping his legs with the length of toweling. 

“Here’s my cyard,” responded Mrs. Simpkins bridling and 
producing a big piece of pasteboard. “Tell him it’s the lady 
from St. Louis.” 

“And I’m thinking he’ll wish you were there this same time: 
he’s just in from a sick call, ten miles off,” informed the young 
man. 

“ It’s a case of necessity,” said Mrs. Simpkins angrily. 

The young man scratched his head with his forefinger and 
looked at Mrs. Simpkins thoughtfully. “If it is a berryin’,” he 
said, “there’s no use at all in seeing Father Mark; it’s Father 
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Francis you want. It’s in departments like: Father Mark is 
after the sick from morning to night, and most times from night 
till morning, and Father Francis—he’s old and battered up—he 
does the berryin’s, and very sensible it is, for he can be consider- 
in’ his latter end—” 

“Are you going to give my cyard to Father Mark?” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Simpkins. 

The young man rubbed his nose reflectively, and said: “ It’s 
a fine case of small-pox he’s in from, and he do use carbolic acid 
for the contagion—” 

“I’ve had small-pox, and been where there’s yellow-fever. I'll 
ring that bell agacz if you don’t take my cyard to Father Mark 
this instant.” Mrs. Simpkins was in a passion, no doubt of it. 

“Tt’s in quarantine you ought to be in Castle Garden this 
minute,” returned the young man. “And what'll I say you 
want of him?” 

“You impertinent!” Mrs. Simpkins was saying, when a tired- 
looking man came out of the house towards her. If ever a man 
earned the right to look tired, Father Mark had earned it. 

Then the young man took his revenge for the disturbance of 
Father Mark. Handing the priest Mrs. Simpkins’s card, he 
said: “It’s an,old woman with yellow-fever, father, and she says 
she’s over the small-pox—” 

“Mike! ”’ interrupted the priest sternly. 

“ It’s true for me; ask her, father.” 

“Go about your business, sir!”” Not at all disconcerted, 
Mike walked into the house. 

Mrs. Simpkins was too much in a rage to speak. Tears of 
bitterness were in her eyes. They were in a paved court-yard, 
with high-backed benches here and there against the house wall. 
Motioning to one of these benches, Father Mark saw the tears in 
Mrs. Simpkins’s eyes. Consulting the card, he said, throwing as 
much sympathy into his voice as he could gather from a heart 
on which there was a constant drain: “ Not a death, I hope, 
Mrs. Simpkins?” 

Mike was now forgotten, only her distress for Claudina re- 
membered, and she poured forth what was uppermost in her 
mind. “Who ever heard of such a way of courting, father, as 
they’ve got out here! The old folks doing the courting for the 
young ones! Why my John was as modest as modest, and he 
wasn’t afraid to say: ‘ Molly, won’t you have me?’ and I wasn’t 
the worse for the asking ”"—here Mrs. Simpkins broke down al- 
together, too much choked to proceed. 
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Father Mark took advantage to beg to be told what he could 
do for her; he was pressed for time. 

Mrs. Simpkins told her story in an astonishingly straightfor- 
ward manner, for whenever she got off the track the priest, by 
a well-chosen word, put her on again. When she had finished 
he said: “1 really see no cause for your worry. Vincente Val- 
verde is well known to me, he is of a respectable family, rich for 
the country, and, above all, he is a good young man. You can 
want nothing more. In case your niece is opposed to him all 
you have to do is to tell Sefior Valverde when he comes again : 
‘Sefior, I do not wish my niece to marry your son.’ ” 

“ There it is, father; I don’t know if Claudina likes him or 
not, and there an’t no use under the sun in asking her; she only 
gets red asa beet. Why don’t fe come and ask her? They’re 
paganish customs, say what you will.” 

“Their customs are good for them, as I hope ours are for 
us,” said the priest. ‘‘ You say your niece blushes when you 
mention Valverde to her ?”’ 

“ Red paint an’t nothing to her.” 

“You are a woman—” 

“ Laws, father!” 

“ And you cannot understand her blushes?” 

Down in the depths of Mrs. Simpkins’s heart, wedged some- 
where in her corpulence, was a finely sensitive streak one would 
not have expected to find. 

“This is what I fear, father,” she said. “The gel is beholden 
to me for what she has, and suppose she just takes this Valverde 
to make a riddance of herself—thinks she’s a load for me, who 
am too glad to do what I can for her, for she’s a good gel, if ever 
there was one.” 

The priest became very grave on hearing this speech. “I 
did not know your niece was dependent on you,” he said. Then. 
he advised Mrs. Simpkins to tell Claudina that she was to marry 
or not as she pleased, and to make her understand her welcome 
in her aunt’s house. 

“Now I’ve kept you long enough, father,” said Mrs. Simp- 
kins, getting to her feet. ‘“ You've comforted me some, and I 
do hope things will come right. But I an’t troubled for nothing, 
father; I have my instincts.” 

She had her notions, Father Mark thought, as he bade her 
good-by, and told her to let him know how things went on. 

Mrs. Simpkins followed Father Mark’s advice. Perhaps, 
when she spoke of how welcome Claudina was to her home, like 
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the puppet queen in “ Hamlet,” she*protested too much; for all 
the girl said was that her aunt stood in place of father and 
mother to her, and it was for her aunt to say what she should do. 

“She’s a deal the most manageable and disposable gel I’ve 
ever come across,” thought Mrs. Simpkins ; “ though I an’t sure 
but what it’s best for them to be a bit the other way ; then, at 
least, you know what they want. This way, it’s like looking 
for something on the mantel-piece in the dark; you may get 
what you want, and again you may crack your head against the 
edge.” 

The day and hour having come for the Valverdes to keep 
their appointment, Mrs. Simpkins sat in state in the little parlor, 
attended by Claudina, who was there because her aunt had in- 
sisted on her being present. “I'll see how she and the sefiorer 
gets along ; maybe she’ll let the cat out of the bag,” Mrs. Simp- 
kins slyly thought. 

No cat was let out of the bag, at least none perceived by Mrs. 
Simpkins’s vision. 

The Sefior and Sefiora Valverde were accompanied by the 
interpreter, who seemed to like his office. The sefiora, a lovable 
little old lady, embraced Claudina with much affection, Claudina 
appearing to return it in full. 

The interview was but a repetition of the one before, and no 
better conclusion was arrived at. Mrs. Simpkins had promised 
Claudina not to have the matter referred to her. She unblush- 
ingly broke her word. “Well, Claudiner, what do you say?” 
she asked. Claudina was not to be enticed into committing 
herself. ‘“ You will suit the matter in the best way, ¢za,” she 
answered. 

Then Mrs. Simpkins said, and red paint was nothing to her 
face as she said it: “If it’s left to me, my instincts says, let 
-things be as they are a while longer.” 

With the permission of Sefior Valverde, the interpreter as- 
sented, after which the little party took their departure. But 
the sefior was very stiff and cold in his leave-taking, and the 
little old lady had a disappointed look as she touched Claudina’s 
face in farewell. 

Mrs. Simpkins was not at all slow in showing the displeasure 
she now felt, warmly rating Claudina for what she called her 
mulishness. But Claudina bore her scolding so patiently that, 
when at last she shed tears and bewilderedly told her aunt she 
did not see how she was “ like the mule,” she was only too will- 
ing to do as her aunt wished, Mrs, Simpkins gave up her anger, 
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though what she called her instincts told her it was not all un- 
just, : 

“ No,” she mused, “she an’t mulish; there’s more of the ox 
in her.” Of course there was no thought of the ox-eyed Hera 
in Mrs, Simpkins’s mind when she made this comparison. Had 
she known the Bard of Ilium she would have seen there was a 
parity. 

However pleasant the old woman had found it to have those 
soft eyes gazing on her as she babbled stale gossip of her girlish 
days—days that seemed so far off to Claudina-—now that gaze 
troubled her; her instincts seemed to tell her there was unhap- 
piness in her niece’s looks, 

She had no one to advise her. She had been told, and be- 
lieved it, that because of the wonderful climate there were but 
four ways of getting out of New Mexico. Hanging, shooting, 
blowing-up, and old age. And now the old people seemed to 
have entered into a conspiracy to die off, and the miners to be 
blown up, all for the purpose of keeping Mrs. Simpkins from 
seeing Father Mark. On an occasion she had caught the 
priest she attacked him about Claudina. Father Mark only told 
her to let things take their course, not to allow her notions to 
trouble her. Poor Mrs. Simpkins was ready to sob outright. 
She was so honest in wishing to do only what was apt to make 
her niece happy. And to be told by one all looked up to asa 
saint, that she had notions! The last thing in the world she was 
likely to have, she thought. 

Walking down the shady side of the plaza, not stopping once 
to look at the display of dry-goods in the shops of the Jews, she 
tried to make up her mind to bother herself no longer about the 
Valverdes. “‘I wash my hands of ’em,” she said to herself, 
knowing full well that she did nothing of the kind. However, 
she stopped at the druggist’s, opposite the old palace of the gov- 
ernor, to drink to her resolution in a glass of soda- water. 

Waddling down Palace Street, she saw a saddle-horse tether- 
ed toa post before her dwelling. She paused in her walk to 
consider. “If it’s them Valverdes, I won’t see them,” she de. 
cided. “Let Claudina do her own talking ; my hands are washed 
of it. Ill go in the back way and slip up to my room un- 
known.” Mrs. Simpkins’s plural substantive signified one; she 
did not suppose the whole of the Valverde family had come to 
her on the back of a saddle-horse, as is said to be the custom of 
Croatian families. 

So fuil was she of her desire to get to her room “ unknown” 
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that she threaded on tiptoe the way that led to the back entrance 
of her dwelling, rousing the indolent curiosity of two siesta-lov- 
ing smokers. One removed his cigarito from between his lips to 
say: ‘‘A mad American.” ‘ Yes, Tadéo,” the other assented, 
contentedly rolling some tobacco in a corn-shuck, and soliciting 
a light from his compadre, which was courteously granted. 
Neither of these two men had ever seen the inside of a public 
school, and yet Louis XIV. in all his glory was not more cour- 
teous than they. It is a consolation to know that this sort of 
thing will die out before our superior civilization. 

Pilar was in an out-house sorting potatoes, Rosa had gone to 
buy groceries, so the road was clear for Mrs. Simpkins, if the 
parlor door which had to be passed was shut. The door was 
ajar, and as she was about to pass on she heard Claudina laugh, 
as a voice, that of a strong man, said something in Spanish. It 
was not the sefior’s voice nor the interpreter’s. The curiosity 
of Mrs. Simpkins led her to stoop to a mean action, the conse- 
quences of which, as she said afterwards, gave her a purgatory 
in this life. She peeped and listened at the door. 

What she saw was a young man with yellow hair and mous- 
tache and blue eyes. His sombrero of gray felt with crimson 
cord and tassel lay on the floor beside him. He wore a blue 
flannel shirt, and the legs of his black trowsers were stuck in a 
pair of smart boots. What she heard was a closed book to her 
till Claudina addressed the young man as Sefior Vincent. Then 
it was clear to her. She despised her instincts for having mis- 
led her. It was plain as a church-steeple, she thought to her- 
self, that Claudina cared for this young man who had at last 
found courage to present himself to her. “He has no style 
about him, but he’s a taking face.” Then in high good-humor, 
for was not the Valverde trouble as good as settled, she got her- 
self up stairs and no one knew of her return home. 

In her bed-room, which was over the parlor, she could hear 
her niece and the young man cheerfully chatting. It may be. 


‘objected that so heavy a woman as Mrs. Simpkins, moving 


about to change her out-door dress for a comfortable wrapper, 
must have made herself heard to. the pair underneath. She was 
heavy. Soisanelephant. What more noiseless? 

Scarcely was her cap on when she heard the front door open, 
and, peeping through the blinds, she saw the young man mount 
his horse and ride away, turning to throw a kiss to Claudina, 
who stood blushing in the doorway. Mrs. Simpkins did not ap- 
prove of the thrown kiss. “He had ought to treat her respect- 
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ful,” she thought; “and Claudiner’s that innocent she won't 
know no better.” 

When Claudina turned to enter the house she came up 
against her aunt standing in the passage-way. Her blushing 
face turned white, then red again. 

Mrs. Simpkins felt provoked at all the useless trouble Clau- 
dina had given her by not “speaking out,” and she concluded to 
punish her niece a little. “ What did that man want, Claudina ?” 
she asked sternly. ‘“ What’s frighted you ?” 

“I did not think in the house to find you, ¢za,” faltered Clau- 
dina. 

“Well, you did find me,” retorted her aunt, mockingly. 
“ Did that man want to marry you?” 

Claudina’s big eyes looked at her aunt, and she gravely 
nodded her head. 

“ You're not going to marry no one—there!”’ Mrs. Simpkins 
turned away her face to hide the smile that would come over it. 

“It is well,” returned Claudina, sighing gently. 

It was more than Mrs. Simpkins could bear. She caught 
Claudina’s little hands in a hearty grasp, crying, “ There, there! 
don’t take on; it’s only my fun. Now I’ve seen that Valverde, 
I’m satisfied.” Then she kissed her niece, who appeared not a 
little mystified. 

“Now, honest, Claudiner,” pleaded Mrs. Simpkins, “ don’t 
you care for him ?” 

But Claudina only shook her head and ran away to her room, 
where, after.a little, her aunt heard her singing. “Thank the 
Lord,” ejaculated Mrs. Simpkins, piously, “that wood’s got 
through.” 

Several days went by, and no one coming from the Val- 
verde’s, Mrs. Simpkins became a little disturbed in her mind. 
“It looks like backing out, or it’s their customs; consarn their 
customs!” she mused. She was inclined to the latter belief by 
the fact that Claudina was as happy as the day is long. ‘She 
an’t mistrustful,” she reflected, slowly scratching the back of 
her hand. 

Two weeks went by. Then Mrs. Simpkins asked, “ Clau- 
diner, why don’t he come or write ?” 

“ He will come the next week, Zuues, Monday. He told to 
me so,” answered Claudina. 

Surely the patience of Mrs. Simpkins was tried. Claudina 
showed no confidence in her, and she was too proud in her way 
to ask for what she felt was hers by right. She felt that her 
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niece was “close.” This closeness was in truth the girl’s timid- 
ity. Had her aunt given her a word of encouragement, now 
that she was as good as betrothed, she would have gladly poured 
forth her confidence. As it was, she feared to speak. 

Monday came, but no one with it. Mrs. Simpkins looked for 
signs of distress. There were none. 

Two more weeks passed, then Claudina broke down. It was 
at the breakfast-table one Tuesday. Claudina looked furtively 
at her aunt, cast down her eyes, and said, “‘ Zia?” 

“What is it, Claudiner?” asked her aunt, gently. Perhaps 
her instincts told her what was coming. 

‘‘ He comes not to us, Zia,” said Claudina. 

“ He don’t,” returned Mrs. Simpkins. 

‘“‘ Maybe he is—dead,” said Claudina, how falteringly ! 

“That strong fellow? Bosh!’ Mrs. Simpkins meant this to 
be consolatory. 

Claudina searched for a word which was not to be found. 
In desperation she shot the palm of one hand across the other so 
as to bring up both palms erect above her head, struck them to- 
gether, making a noise somewhat like the report of a pistol. 

“Oh! blowed up,” ejaculated Mrs. Simpkins. 

“« St, blowed up,” assented Claudina, undoubtingly accepting 
her aunt’s English. 

“He will be before this day’s over,” said Mrs. Simpkins 
grimly, as she looked at her niece’s troubled face. 

Without another word she went to her room and arrayed 
herself with unusual care for a walk. ‘“ Now, Claudiner,” she 
said as she was leaving the house, “ you an’t been open with me, 
and I don’t see as I should be either ; anyhow, you quit fretting. 
I’m going to set things to rights.” She kissed her niece, leaving 
Claudina, much heartened, to pray for her success. 

Going straight to a livery stable, Mrs. Simpkins hired a 
buggy, and directed the driver to take her to Sefior Valverde’s. 

“IT never did see such a house as the Valverdes live in,” she 
stated to Father Mark on an occasion after her visit. “It hasa 
great big gate, which lets onto a square garden with the house 
on all sides of it painted yaller. A boy let me in the gate and I 
asked him for the sefiorer, for I wanted to see the old lady about 
her son’s carryings on. The fellow looked astonished, I’m sure 
I don’t know why, and I was considering what to do when out 
walks the sefiorer herself and invites me into the parlor. I be- 

gan right off to ask her what her son meant by blowing hot and 
cold. She zs aquiet old woman, and sat smiling and nodding 
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her head, and then she jumps up and says ‘Spirity,’ or some 
such word, and goes out of the room. 

“ After a bit she came back with the sefior, both polite as po- 
lite to me. I told them both the state Claudiner was in, they 
smiling and nodding ; and every time I stopped talking, she’d say 
something in Spanish to the sefior, and he’d answer back, and 
then they’d look at me and smile. I’d been so excited I'd forgot 
they didn’t understand a word of all I was saying, and now it 
came on me, and [I was ina stew what to do next, when lo and 
behold the little man as translates English into Spanish and back 
again walks in, and straight they began to talk to him. 

“«The sefior wishes me to say he’s felicitated to see you in his 
house and the house is entirely yours,’ and a lot of such stuff the 
little man translates to me. It's their way of being polite; it 
don’t mean a thing, it’s consarned nonsense. 

“*Tell the sefior I’m much obliged to him,’ I says, and the 
little man did. And then the sefior and the sefiorer got up and 
cutsied and bowed, and I did the same, and then we all sat 
down again. Then I tald what had brought me there, the same 
as I told the sefior, but he didn’t understand how odd it looked, 
their asking for my niece and then backing out as it were, and 
was the Sefior Vincente sick that he hadn’t been up again to see 
my niece ? 

“It beats all how that little man did talk! He said it was me 
as refused my niece; hadn’t I said, let things be as they are? 
He denied flat that young Valverde had been to see Claudiner. 
It was impossible, he said. 

“As cam as you please, I up and said: ‘ Mister, will you tell 
the sefior he is a fraud, and his son an’t as good ?’ 

“ The little man said he could not do anything so insulting, 
but he would call Vincente, and he would satisfy me. 

“T could have crowed. Now I have him, thinks I, and says 
cool: ‘ Yes, please, call him,’ and he goes to the door and did so. 
I never heard such a cracked voice in my life. 

“In tripped a slim fellow, right handsome, in a black velvet 
jacket with white pearl buttons, nice, black, curly hair, and a 
little, black moustache, the very contrary of the man I saw talk- 
ing to Claudiner. Cyclones an’t nothing to the swimming about 
of that room for the next minute. 

“This is Sefior Valverde’s son,’ said the little man. And 
Vincente, he says, in as good English as any, that he is glad 
to see me, the little man meanwhile telling him my name, and 
how I supposed Vincente had been visiting Claudiner. 
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“* The sefiorita is sacred,’ says Vincente. ‘I wouldn’t intrude 
—the sefiora disapproves of me.’ - He spoke confused like. 

“I knew just as well as I knows it now that Claudiner and I 
had been at contraries. I wished I was home, and felt that put 
out with Claudiner for misleading me that I could have done 
most anything to her. I put the best face on it I could, and 
said: ‘I’ve made a mistake; it wasn’t Mr. Valverde came to see 
Claudiner; she is engaged to some one else.’ 

‘Then Vincente puts his hand on his heart, looks solemn and 
bows, the little man and the old sefior nodding their heads and 
looking interested. 

-“ Never in all my born days did I feel so foolish as I felt then. 
I just got up in a hurry, and I said my good-bys without any 
ceremonies.” 

Claudina, watching from an upper window, saw a buggy com- 
ing up Palace Street, her quick eyes recognizing her aunt seated 
beside the driver. She hurried down stairs to open the front 
door, greeting her aunt with a timid smile. Nosmile did Mrs. 
Simpkins give in return, nor any word of kindness. She paid the 
driver his charges, and Claudina knew that her aunt was much 
disturbed when she paid away money without grumbling over 
the exorbitant prices asked in the Territory. 

“‘ Now, Claudiner,” said Mrs. Simpkins, when they were fairly 
in the house and the door closed, “ come right in here!” 

She pulled her niece into the parlor, forcibly sat her on a 
chair, putting herself, as erect as she could, on another. 

“ Claudiner,” she accused angrily, “ you’re sly and full of de- 
ceit. I an’t praising myself, but I have tried to do my duty to 
you, and you’ve never showed no trust in me; and when one 
word from you would have made me know better than to go to 
them Valverdes and make a jack of myself!” 

Poor Claudina felt herself most unjustly dealt with. She 
had thought her aunt wished her to marry Vincente Valverde. 
No one else had asked her heart and hand, and had not she been 
willing to do her aunt’s bidding, knowing in her heart of hearts 
that she had no love to give Vincente, though she would not ac- 
knowledge to herself that it had been given long before. Then 
the Valverdes had been sent away and fe came. Had not her 
aunt let her suppose that she knew all about him, and approved? 
She had been silent, but as her aunt had not broached the subject 
of Aim, was it for her todo so. All these things went rapidly 
through Claudina’s brain as she waited patiently for Mrs. Simp- 
kins to continue her objurgation. 
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“‘ Now, gel,” asked Mrs. Simpkins, “ what did you mean by 
telling me that man with a yaller moustache was Valverde? 

Claudina’s eyes rounded. ‘‘I said not that thing,” she pro- 
tested amazedly. 

“I could box your ears, so 1 could!” exclaimed the exasperat- 
ed woman. “ You did say so, and said so on purpose to deceive 
me. Now, who is that fellow as was here last month ? 

“You said he was known to you, ¢#a,” faltered Claudina. 

“TI said no such a thing!” cried Mrs. Simpkins. ‘“ Who is 
he? Where’s he from? You just tell me and quit your foolish- 
ness.” 

“‘ Pardon, ¢ia, pardon me; I am sad,’”’ sobbed Claudina. ‘“ You 
no news did get of him?” 

“‘ No, and I an’t going to get none; that’s settled! Now you 
tell me all about him, every word of it,” Mrs. Simpkins com- 
manded. She was cruel, and very unhappy in being so. But, 
she asked herself, was ever woman so tried by acontrary girl as 
she was tried by Claudina? 

Not sad only was Claudina. She felt she had done wrong. 
All her traditions cried out against her having so readily given 
her heart away. And now, in punishment for her sins, the owner 
of her heart held it lightly, or he was dead. In her misery Clau- 
dina did not know which she would prefer to be the case. “I 
am bad, ¢za, so bad,” she moaned. 

“You're driving me into a crazy-house, that’s what you are! 
Can’t you tell me who that man was as was here last month?” 
entreated her aunt. 

“ With my father he was in the mines, and in the convent he 
did come with my father. My father, tia, did say it would be 
well if he desire me for wife. This make to me my father when 
he was sick to die: ‘ Pobrecita, he will, maybe, look to you,’ my 
father did say. I know not how that look to you—” 

“He, him! he, him!” interrupted Mrs. Simpkins. “ What’s 
his name?” 

“ Vincent Allen—” 

“Ts he American?” 

“¢ Si, tta,” answered Claudina. 

Her aunt’s anger was cooled, and now she had been com- 
manded to do so, she willingly told the little all there was to tell 
of her courtship. Vincent Allen had been a miner—she empha- 
sized the “ had been”; 4er instincts told her Mrs. Simpkins looked 
not with favor on miners. Unlike her father, he had struck gold 
and had become a rich man. Her father thought Allen a fickle 
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man, and at times would say: “ Allen is one of your off-and-on 
fellows. He wants you, Dina, but can’t make up his mind to set- 
tle down. If ever he asks you, and you are willing, you might 
go farther and fare worse.” ‘*I was willing, ¢za,” said Claudina, 
so purely and innocently that her aunt felt her heart very soft 
indeed. 

Joe Rusk ‘died, and Mrs. Simpkins came to take charge of his 
daughter, and Allen seemed to have forgotten Claudina. She 
did not complain of this, and in the telling of her story her aunt 
perceived in how low degree she held herself. Then came the 
Valverde proposition, and Claudina, believing herself a bur- 
den, was ready to marry Vincente. How Mrs. Simpkins 
triumphed in the veracity of her instincts when she heard this! 
At last Vincent Allen had come to tell Claudina she “ might as 
well be his wife.”” Claudina looked on this speech as one of the 
many odd waysthe Americans had of saying things. He was on 
his way tothe mines to wind up his affairs, and that done he 
would see Mrs. Simpkins, or, if detained, he would write Clau- 
dina. ‘“ Zia, he does not write, he does not come,” was the end 
of her story. 

Mrs. Simpkins sat with puckered lips, thinking deeply, Clau- 
dina watching her with timid entreaty in her eyes. At last she 
asked, “ Would he send his letters in my care, or how?” 

“He would put the address rightly—Mees Claudina Rusk, 
Santa Fé,” answered Claudina. 

“Thanks be to goodness, I an’t took off my duds!” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Simpkins, precipitately getting up from her chair and 
making for the front door. Claudina started after her, asking 
where she was going. Her aunt waved her back, and, speaking 
very gravely, told her to remain quietly in the parlor ; she would 
soon return. 

Mrs. Simpkins gave all the credit of her present journey 
to her instincts. She felt sure a letter had been written to Clau- 
dina. Pilar had received no instructions to ask for Miss Rusk’s 
mail, so, if-there was a letter, it still lay in the Santa Fé post- 
office. Not willing to trust Pilar, she was now on her way to get 
it. Nothing better could show the tenderness of her heart than 
this visit to the post-office. She was tired from her ride, and 
more than once she felt her fat legs giving way as she trudged 
along under the noonday sun. 

“Rusk, Rusk—yes, one,” said the postmaster in answer to 
Mrs. Simpkins’s question, Were there any letters in the post-office 
for Miss Claudina Rusk ? 
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She stretched out her hand to take the letter. Not parting 
with it, the postmaster asked : “ Are you Miss Rusk?” 

“ Do I look like an old maid?” Of course he could not take 
her to be a young one. 

Too dignified to notice this question, the postmaster said : 
“ My instructions are to hand letters to no one without an or- 
der.” 

It is possible the postmaster would have had Mrs. Simpkins’s 
views concerning the postal service had she not caught sight of 
a friend passing down the street. Shouting at the top of her 
voice, ‘“ Father Mark! Father Mark!” she waddled to the door. 
The difficulty about Claudina’s letter was poured into his ear, 
Mrs. Simpkins viewing the now smiling postmaster with disdain- 
fuleyes. “Oh! [suppose it’s all right,” said the postmaster, and 
a moment after Mrs. Simpkins was clutching Claudina’s letter. 
There was a bench against the wall upon which she sank ex- 
hausted, gasping: ‘‘O father! I’m in such a quand’ry; the very 
spirit’s scrunched out of me!” 

She did look distressed ; there was no mistaking the troubled 
look of her face. 

“The Valverdes still?” questioned the priest kindly. 

Noontide is a dull time in Santa Fé. The postmaster was 
locking up his tiny office to go to dinner, the post-office was 
deserted, save for Mrs. Simpkins and Father Mark. Outside, in 
the street, a durro stood patiently, whilst its master sat on the 
sidewalk, his back against a wall, alternately smoking his cigarz- 
to and dozing, a suspicion of aguardiente in his manner of per- 
forming these works, quiescent and active. 

Seeing that they were free from listeners, Mrs. Simpkins 
hastened to unburden herself. Telling how she and Claudina 
had been at cross-purposes, of her visit to the Valverdes, of 
Vincent Allen, and of how he had promised to return or write. 
“T’m not sure yet he’s written; this may be from some one else,” 
she ended by saying, ruefully eyeing the letter she held. 

“T have no wish to alarm you,” said Father Mark, looking 
very grave, “but I wish your niece cared for Vincente Valverde, 
not one of our countrymen ” 

Mrs. Simpkins was puzzled. “And why not, father?” she 
asked ; ‘“‘a American is as good, and better, than another.” * 

“ Not the generality of Americans at the mines and hanging 
about the new towns. There are exceptions, but'the major por- 
tion are—well, not to put too fine a point on it—are black- 
guards.” 
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“ Laws, father, that’s a awful word!” exclaimed the troubled 
woman. 

Passing over Mrs. Simpkins’s exclamation with a smile, 
Father Mark said, “‘ Now, Mrs. Simpkins, you ask for my advice ; 
here it is: if this Allen has not written, or does not turn up be- 
fore long, try to put him out of your niece’s thoughts. Take 
her for a trip to St. Louis; you say you wish to return home.” 

“That I do,” assented Mrs. Simpkins. “ But, father, do you 
think it so bad?” 

“T don’t know what to think,” returned the priest. “ Allen 
may be a good fellow, but experience has shown me in how little 
esteem the Mexicans are held by the men who come out here 
and fatten on the people. Look at that poor wretch over there,” 
pointing to the burro’s master, now fast asleep. “ What did his 
father know of whiskey? I speak to the people of the evils of 
intemperance, and am reminded that my people brought those 
evils here.” 

Mrs. Simpkins had a tongue to speak and ears to hear. The 
former did its work, the latter were rusty. As soon as Father 
Mark paused, she got up from the bench, and drawing a long 
breath, said: “ Well, father, I’ll take the letter to Claudina now; 
do say a prayer for her.” 

Then Father Mark went to his poor, and Mrs. Simpkins 
waddled home. 

“T’ve got a letter for you, Claudina,” she announced when 
she had entered the little parlor with her niece. 

“ Si, ta ?”’ interrogated Claudina, pale from excitement. 

Leaning against the marble-topped centre-table, she hurriedly 
opened it and read slowly and laboriously. 

It was in a man’s hand, and as she read she became pallid. 

The letter read, it slipped from her hand, fluttered about a 
moment in the soft wind blowing through the open window, 
then fell a white patch on the flaring red of the carpet. 

Her aunt sat staring at her, awed by the woe on Claudina’s 
face. 

“Tt is from him,” said Claudina. Her. voice was clear but 
faint. 

Mrs. Simpkins needed no instincts to tell ber that he had be- 
haved ill. Tears were streaming down her fat cheeks as she 
asked: ‘‘ What is it he says, Claudiner, dear?” . 

“TItis in the English, ¢éa,” and, stooping, she picked up the 
letter, handing it to her aunt. She then secretly wiped with her 
handkerchief the hand that had touched it. 


Ses Mie aa 
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It was the letter of a gross and heartless man. III concealed 
was the contempt the writer had for Mexicans and their reli- 
gion—an ignorant contempt, unhappily too common. He said 
it was best that Claudina should forget him; he didn’t suppose 
she cared very much, anyhow. As for himself, he could not 
think of settling down yet. 

“I don’t know as this letter is necessary,” he wrote; “lots 
of fellows wouldn’t bother to write under the circumstances.” 
And that was all. 

When Mrs. Simpkins had finished reading the letter she too 
was white, trembling as well. 

“The blackguard!” she said. 

“ Céllese, tia,” said Claudina, gently. “ We will speak of him 
never again. Some days will pass, and I will be glad.” 

They never did speak of him again, and, understanding from 
what she had been saved, Claudina was glad—after a time. 


HAROLD DION. 





IS THERE “NO REASON FOR A COMPROMISE’”’? 


IN the Christian Union of May 24 we saw an article headed “ No 
Reason for a Compromise.” In this the writer holds that Amer- 
ican laymen, and especially parents belonging to the Catholic 
Church, are content with the public schools as now carried on 
without any provision being made for Catholic religious instruc- 
tion, and he considers that this is proved, first, by the statement 
that very many of them continue to send their children by prefer- 
ence to these secularized schools even when there is a parochial 
school in the neighborhood; secondly, by the allegation that 
even those Catholics who do patronize the parochial schools do 
so, not because they believe in them or want a religious system 
of education, but because they are commanded by the Catholic 
hierarchy to train their children in this manner. The writer ad- 
mits that if the Catholic parents who are American citizens did 
really object to the present management of the state schools for 
which they are taxed, that notice should be taken of their com- 
plaints and, even though they were in the minority, an effort 
should be made by the majority to content them as far as 
possible; but that if, as he believes, there is only question of 
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pleasing a foreign potentate and a foreign hierarchy—who, as he 
says, do not represent these citizens, but command them as claim- 
ing authority over them which is not derived from them but from 
God—no heed at all need be given them, unless indeed whatever 
Opposition is necessary to defeat their (so-called) desire to destroy 
‘the glorious system of education without religion, the bulwark 
of our liberties,” etc., etc. 

Now, to begin with the last-mentioned accusation, neither the 
Catholic people nor the hierarchy have aught to say against 
education, nor even against education by the state; the fault 
they find is that there is not enough of it. The state educates 
indeed, but only the head of the child, leaving out the heart; it 
gives a good secular training, but omits the religious—which, in- 
deed, it is incompetent to take charge of—consequently Catholics 
hold that the state ought to permit the church or the churches 
or any other competent organizations to come in and help her 
to educate, so that the child will grow up a Christian—or a relig- 
iously trained being of some sort—and thus‘become a citizen fit 
to help carry ona freerepublic. Catholics hold that this is essen- 
tially a Christian country and was founded by Christians. They 
want to save the country from the destruction which will cer- 
tainly be the result of secularism. 

The Catholic Church in the past proved sen love of education 
by preserving it in the middle ages; and at this moment there is 
no body of citizens in the land which is making such sacrifices for 
it. It is, therefore, a question of how education should be given; 
thatisthe question, Many Protestants, like the late Dr. Hodge, 
of Princeton, are equally dissatisfied with the “ow ; and he went 
so far as to say that “all of us who really believe in God should 
give thanks to him that he has preserved the Roman Catholic 
Church in America to-day true to that theory of education upon 
which our fathers founded the public schools of the nation and 
which have been so madly perverted” (Mew Princeton Review 
of January, 1887). 

All that about Catholics not being ‘represented by their hier- 
archy as Protestants are by their ministers, is really a distinc- 
tion without a difference. It is true that the Catholic hierarchy 
claims a right and a mission to teach and even to command— 
“Go and teach all nations,” etc. (Matt. xxviii. 19); “He that 
hears you hears me” (Luke x. 16), etc.—since it asserts itself to be 
the visible Church of Christ, while Protestants do not claim any 
such prerogative. Nevertheless, practically, it is all the same as 
far as results go, since the individual Catholic is perfectly free 
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to disobey the church, as far as external coercion is concerned, 
and hence if he obeys her command he does so because it suits 
him. In w/tima analysi he does what he likes just as much as the 
Protestant, even if it please him to reach his conclusions by 
a shorter cut. So when the hierarchy decides some question, 
and its decision becomes the freely accepted belief or doctrine 
of the laity, the hierarchy does practically and really represent 
the laity, although of course in a theological sense the word 
representative would not be a proper term by which to name 
their status, unless indeed they are said to represent Christ. 

We know that some Protestants are wont to claim that they 
do all their own thinking, but we believe that there is a great 
deal of claptrap about this. Men may be said, as a general rule, 
to be too lazy to think for themselves, even in political matters, 
and much more so in religious matters. Since one man is born 
with ability to teach and command, ninety-and-nine are evidently, 
by their inferiority to him, intended by God to be taught, and 
in some sense to obey; and we think that any thoughtful ob- 
server will perceive that in practice they do listen and obey. 
While they are clamoring akout their opinions and convictions, 
these are often the property of a clever minister like Beecher, say, 
or of a clever editor like Greeley; often, too, their teacher or 
leader is a foreigner like Gladstone, McCosh, Dean Stanley. Yet 
no one thinks that they ought not to get the credit of thinking 
it out for themselves. If we are “to go behind the returns,” to 
use a political phrase, whenever a man expresses his opinion, 
and if we deny the reality and personality of it whenever we 
can trace it to editor, orator, or author, there would be very 
little opinion left in this world. The great Gladstone himself 
lately said (in his reply to Ingersoll) that it is hard to find an 
opinion formed absolutely independently of prejudice, feeling, 
race tendencies, respect for others. Indeed we might say that 
ninety-nine hundredths of what we believe we have taken from 
others. Hence when Catholics say that they are not satis- 
fied with the public schools as now carried on, it is not fair to 
say that this is not their real belief, because perchance some 
of them may not have thought it out themselves, but rather had 
it pronounced upon by a tribunal whose decisions they freely 
accept. 

This we say, assuming for argument’s sake the hypothesis 
that the Catholics who do send their children to parochial schools 
do so, not because they believe in them from their own unaided 
experience and reflection, but because an authority in which they 
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believe lays down the ‘law for them. Nevertheless, we do not 
concede the fact alleged. The hypothesisis false. The schooling 
of children is a practical matter, and Catholics do quite as much 
independent thinking as Protestants in all matters. The field 
which is closed to independent thought in the church is, in its 
general aspect, equally forbidden to all men, as the dogmas which 
are accepted simply on authority are, when traced to their fun- 
damental principles, quite incomprehensible to human reason. 
The Protestant will meet with no better success, for instance, in 
apprehending the Divine Trinity than his Catholic neighbor, nor 
will education enable a man to see into it much better. With 
all the disquisitions of learned theologians on such a subject, 
what after all do they know about it that is not perhaps as well 
perceived by any ordinary man? 

Our Protestant friends are mistaken in supposing that we 
are like blind men groping in the dark and unable to see any- 
thing for ourselves. It is true that, like them, we have a guide, 
but we need and use her services only “in the night when xo 
man can work.” We can see “whilst it is day”’ as well as they 
can—to say the least. A Catholic father, as a rule, knows what ° 
is good for himself and his child, and is able to take care of its 
training ; nor is it necessary for the state to go into his family 
and interfere in his domestic concerns. Where such is not the 
case, of course he has himself to blame for the ignoring of his 
natural rights over his child, or neglect of his primary duties; 
but thisis a rare case. And even then, the right of the child itself 
to receive religious instruction in the denomination to which it 
belongs should not be overlooked nor violence done to its youth- 
ful conscience. If it is to have religion no good is done to it by 
making it insincere. Even the most bigoted Protestant will 
admit that it is better to be a sincere Catholic than an insincere 
Protestant. 

And now a word as to the first statement of the Chréstian 
Union, “that very many Catholics continue to send their chil- 
dren by preference to secularized schools, even when there is a 
parochial school in the neighborhood.” We have our doubts 
about there being “very many.” Judging by one parish with 
which we are well acquainted, only about one child in five at- 
tends the public schools, while the other four are at the parish 
school. The fact that even the public-school pupils come to 
Chris‘ian doctrine class on Sundays and such other days as it is 
held, and also attend the services at the church, indicates that 
they do not prefer the state school because it is secular, or non- 
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Catholic, but for other reasons, real or imagined. First of all, 
parents are often acquainted with teachers in the public schools, 
many of whom are Catholics, and they send their children to 
them from motives of friendship, especially as, according to the 
system, it is of importance to the teacher that she should have a 
fullclass. Then there is the true or false beliefin the special abil- 
ity of a certain teacher. Then, very often the unjust judgment 
is made that, in secular training, the parish school is not equal to 
the stateschool. Asa rule they are equal, sometimes superior. 
There is a class of people who never seem to find their home din- 
ner taste as well as the one they eat with the stranger. Again, 
there is the oft-repeated reason, that the building may be more 
roomy and airy, more convenient to the home, etc., etc. 

We have been twenty-six years on the mission, and we can as- 
sure the Christian Union that we never yet met a Catholic father 
or mother who sent their child to a state secular school because 
they approved of the system of excluding religion. We have some- 
times met the case of one of the parents being an agnostic, who 
had this notion about education and carried it out in his family 
as far as he could; but then it was always in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Catholic wife or husband. 

There may be and no doubt are Catholics who for some other 
reason prefer the public schools, but there are none of these who 
would not be delighted and made happy to-morrow if some 
“ compromise ” were inaugurated by which their children, while 
retaining the advantages of the public school, would no longer 
be deprived of the inestimable benefits which those of other Ca- 


tholics enjoy in the parochial schools. 
PATRICK F. MCSWEENY. 
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A WINTER IN THE LATIN QUARTER. 


WHEN we began housekeeping our friends shook their heads 
in grave apprehension; even now, when they are bound to admit 
that we have managed pretty well, they feel constrained to add 
that the experiment was a dangerous one, and that it is a wonder 
we were not starved to death. Anywhere but in the Latin Quar- 
ter of Paris I think we should have come perilously near it; no 
two people could exist in London on the sum which kept us in 
tolerable comfort. 

I have heard it gravely asserted that the Latin Quarter has 
lost its old distinguishing characteristics, its frank self-adapta- 
tion to the impecuniosity of its inhabitants; its charming Bohe- 
mianism and its indifference to the social dogmas prescribed, and 
acceded to, by dwellers on the other side of the Seine—that it has, 
in fact, been improved out of existence—-and I have wondered if 
the people holding this belief have ever travelled away from their 
squares and boulevards, away from the neat premises of the Plaine 
Monceau and the warrior-named avenues of the Arc de Triomphe, 
and penetrated the wilds that lie behind the Boulevard St. Ger- 
main, and the narrow, dirty streets that twist and intersect 
around and about the School of Medicine. 

Has the “spirit in their feet” ever led them to the Boulé 
Miché after nightfall? The Quartier Latin exists as distinctly as 
it ever did, and is as much as ever the home of the student and his 
friends, the struggling journalist, the budding author, and all the 
thousand-and-one hangers-on to literature and art, who come to 
Paris as naturally as flowers turn to the sun. 

In some of the streets, as, for instance, the Rue de Seine and 
the Rue Jacob, almost every other house is an “ hétel meublé ”"— 
that is, a house where one or more furnished rooms can be had 
with attendance, and where there is generally twice a day a table- 
d’héte of breakfast and dinner. These hotels are mostly occupied 
by young men whose “ pensions” from home are of noble propor- 
tions; the rank and file of students cannot afford to do more 
than pay for a room, and take their dinners, as luck and their 
pockets permit, at a restaurant, or fetched from the rétisseur’s. 

In the grim old houses live boys who are up for a few 
years only to study at one or other of the colleges ; men who find 
the place so to their liking that they stay there year out and in; 
young women (foreigners mostly these) who are working in the 
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studios, and any amount of neat, smart little “ ouvriéres,” who 
earn their daily bread by their needle, or in some factory ; and 
in the upper stories, in the small, pinched rooms beneath the roof, 
lurk the failures, beings of both sexes, who set out manfully when 
life was young to win a name and fame, and who have realized, 
after years of disappointed hopes, that they must be content to 
gain a miserable pittance by following others, and take their places 
in the ranks of the pale, thin copyists, toiling all the daylight 
hours in the public galleries, or at night playing in the orchestra 
of a minor theatre; their visions of a great painting or an im- 
mortal opera gone with their lost youth. 

When we established ourselves in an apartment in the Rue 
Jean de Beauvais our income was not only small but precarious ; 
we could not count on being uniformly poor or prosperous, and 
when we had bought the small amount of furniture we required, 
we possessed twenty-seven francs and one ten-pound Bank of 
England note which we solemnly locked away ina drawer, only 
to be taken thence in case of illness. 

“House-hunting” was great fun. We began with the in- 
tention of taking a furnished place, but those that were decent 
were too dear; and those that were not too dear were discour- 
aging, to say the least of it. Oh! the many flights of stairs we 
toiled up with joy and hope in our hearts, to descend with only 
another dismal feeling of failure. At last, as we were inspecting 
some rooms which looked promising from the outside and were 
terribly grimy within, fate threw our good genius across our 
path. He was a tall, dark young man, dressed like a Parisian 
“fourcheur” with a dash of English dude. He also was after 
rooms, and the fat and frowzy concierge, to save trouble, took us 
over the place together. He spoke to us in English with evi- 
dent pride and an execrable accent. “ Why not take an un- 
furnished place?” he said. “It will cost you the difference on a 
month’s rent to buy your things, and you will ’ave un véritable 
’ome.” Well, we took his advice and the rooms he recommend- 
ed to us, and ere long we felt that we had indeed “ un véritable 
ome.” 

The stairs that led to our abode were shallow and winding, 
the steps made of red tiles and much worn by the feet of many 
generations ; on each landing were two doors, and behind each 
door a separate ménage. We had three rooms, a parlor, a 
kitchen, and a bedroom, an¢ a scrap of passage; the kitchen was 
three-cornered, and there was just room to turn round in; there 
was a tiny stove with three holes in its blue delf top; of these — 
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holes one was round and two square, and charcoal was the fuel 
they consumed. The rooms, like the stairs, were tiled, and when 
these tiles were reddened and washed they made a very pretty 
parquet. The house was very old and the walls panelled and 
painted white ; our salon, which was a good size, had a quaint, nar- 
row chimney-piece, with a square of looking-glass let in the wall 
above it ; it also had an alcove with sliding doors, meant for the 
reception of a bed, but its crowning glory was the balcony. In 
the summer we almost lived on it, and we had striped sun-blinds 
running out to iron rods at each corner, and we also had boxes 
full of plants—nasturtiums and marigolds and mignonette. We 
paid five hundred francs a year for the rooms, plus fourteen 
francs for the water, and there was a hydrant on each landing— 
a great accommodation, especially when one is, as we were, on 
the sixth story. 

We bought six Louis XIV. chairs for seventy francs in the 
Rue Buonaparte, and when we had done them up with white 
enamel paint and liberty chintz cushions they looked beautiful. 
We got a second-hand kitchen table and painted it white to 
match the chairs and covered it with a woven grass tufia. We 
picked up an old secretary for thirty francs, and an old divan 
at the same price, which opened and held clothes that were out 
of season, and more than once served as a bed fora friend. Al- 
together our furniture cost us about fifty dollars—that is, of 
course, the bulk of it; we were continually adding some little 
thing, some bargain picked up at the Hétel Druot or the bric-a- 
brac shops along the quai. 

The Latin Quarter is without doubt the land of economy, the 
land of large appetites and small purses, where the week's 
money is counted by francs and where sous are of importance ; 
so naturally the shopkeepers lay themselves out to suit the pal- 
ates and pockets of their customers; and as small quantities are 
the order of the day, the buyers of the said small quantities do 
not have to pay an enormous percentage, as they do elsewhere, 
and the things are as fresh and as cheap as they would be to 
large consumers. 

I do not propose to tell you how much it cost us, for I am 
afraid we didn’t keep our accounts with statistical exactness. We 
hada Japanese tea-pot on the mantel-piece, and when we cashed 
an order or drew a check we put the money in it; when we 
were extremely well-to-do, we would dine luxuriantly at one of 
the many restaurants, where for one franc twenty-five cen- 
times (in all twenty-five cents) one gets a remarkably good din- 
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ner—soup, meat, vegetables, half a bottle of wine and dessert, or 
cheese; but these times did not last for ever, and a period of 
frost would come round again, the money in the tea-pot would 
get low and housekeeping sink to a less sublime level. 

When the money was fast disappearing and there was no im- 
mediate prospect of more, we would take precautions and pre- 
pare for a siege by buying a large bag of beans and several 
pounds of maccaroni and onions; we knew that if the worst 
came to the worst we could hold out for weeks on them. 

Living was cheap, and, above all, it was easy. I could buy 
so many things prepared that there was no waste and very little 
trouble. Spinach, chicory, purée of peas, haricot-beans, lentils, 
artichokes I got all ready dressed for the table; they only want 
heating. Fried potatoes could be bought at every corner, beef 
and bouillon at every butcher’s, and for fourteen cents I got a 
bottle of good wine. The bread is proverbially delicious, and 
the numerous “soft” cheeses all good and all most moderate in 
cost; Brie, Camenbert, or the dainty little cream “ Suisses” only 
cost a few sous. 

There were two rdtisseurs whom we patronized, one in the 
Rue des Quatre Vents and one in the Rue de Buci. They both 
had their good points, and it would be hard to say which was 
really the best. 

Monsieur Flahaut called his establishment “The four winds 
of heaven,” which suggested a certain largeness of. choice and 
variation of menu that he perhaps honestly tried to live up to. 
Many a time when I have been in, in the morning, has he ap- 
pealed to me with a harassed look and begged me to suggest a 
vegetable for the evening, for his customers were clamoring for 
novelties. 

Madame Duphot’s shop was simply called “ La mére de fa- 
mille,” a little uncompromising in its vagueness. Her shop was 
the larger of the two, the window was always full of fat fowls 
and rabbits all ready to be cooked, with their insides neatly 
arranged on small plates beside them; the rabbits, 1 remember, 
always held their skinned arms in a surprised manner over their 
heads. 

Flahaut was perhaps less exacting as to weight and more 
liberal in the matter of gravy, but I think Mére Duphot’s quality 
was more generally good; and besides, she sold “ boulets” and 
Flahaut did not. The precise ingredients that entered into the 

. composition of these “ boulets ” I never knew or sought to know. 
Suffice it for me. that they were round, brown, delicious, and 
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costing only three sous apiece. Many a time, when times were 
bad, have we dined on four sous worth of soup, two boulets, and 
a “cornet” of fried potatoes. 

I think the interior of Mére Duphot’s shop would have 
made an interesting picture: the long counter with its immense 
copper caldrons, all sending forth a savory smell; the proprietor 
herself, a comely dame, in a white cap and apron; and her cus- 
tomers, who all possessed a certain picturesqueness, from the 
anxious-eyed matrons, with their hair tucked away beneath check- 
ed handkerchiefs, to the smart little work-girl, who would come in 
laughing and chattering to her blue-bloused companion to fetch 
a litre of bouillon for their joint repast ; the active chef and his 
assistants bustling about, serving this one and that, or turning 
the sputtering roasts, and in the background the fire, a long, 
glowing mass of charcoal, casting a lurid glow over the whole 
scene. Above the charcoal hung the meats, beef, veal, turkeys, 
fowls, pigeons, all turning on the same spit, and all dropping 
their gravy harmoniously into the same pan. 

One could buy a portion of chicken or any other fowl, a leg, 
or wing, or bit of the breast, for eight, ten, or twelve sous, ac- 
cording to the size. 

I think the greatest trial we encountered was the difficulty of 
keeping warm, fuel was so dear and the grates so badly arranged. 
Many a time during the long, cold winter would my thoughts 
fly longingly towards a blazing fire of English coal, and I would 
contemplate my little pinched-up grille full of coke with disgust. 
Wood, of course, was out of the question. The French have a 
proverb: “Qui brale du bois brfile de l’or.” Coal was nearly as 
dear, and miserable in quality. So there was nothing for it but 
coke, eked out with “ briquettes” and “ mottes.” The former are 
squares of compound coal-dust and tar. They will burn brightly 
for two or three hours, and cost two sous apiece. The latter are 
made of sawdust and the refuse from tanneries. They are in ap- 
pearance like evenly-cut peat; they cost thirty sous a hundred, 
and give out considerable heat. 

The first winter that we were.in the Rue Jean de Beauvais was 
avery long and severe one; it seemed as if the spring would 
never come. In March we were having hard frosts and biting 
winds, and we were also having a prolonged spell of ill-luck, for 
the paper my husband was on (an Anglo-American venture) 
suddenly failed. He was very brave about it, and trudged all 
over Paris and its environs in search of “subjects,” writing and 
despatching articles on all;manner of topics, and suffering all the 
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rebuffs and disappointments of an unattached journalist. My 
latest efforts in the story-telling line were unappreciated, and 
had been steadily rejected by so many editors that we reckoned 
that in postage alone they had cost almost their market value. 
Things looked very black. 

Will had gone off one morning (after a breakfast of haricot- 
soup), with a rather sickly attempt at a smile and a promise to let 
me know at once if “anything turned up,” and I was left to in- 
terview our two creditors, the charbonnier and the laundress. 

I opened the before-mentioned drawer and looked at the 
bank-note; there it lay, so aggravatingly clean and prosperous- 
looking ; it meant two hundred and fifty-two francs, and relief 
from all present anxiety. I determined to take it down to the 
American exchange that afternoon. Strong in this resolution, I 
began to tidy up the room before going out, when my eye fell on 
a piece of newspaper that had come wrapped around something. 
The heading of one of the paragraphs attracted me, ‘‘ A Hospital 
Experience,” and I read it eagerly from end to end. It profess- 
ed to be a personal account of the sufferings and privations of a 
non-paying patient in one of the large Parisian institutions, and 
was, I am sure, grossly exaggerated. But it impressed me at 
the time with such horror and dread lest either Will or myself 
should ever be forced to enter one that I gave up all thought of 
changing my ten pounds; it would be too awful should we 
either of us fall ill—worse still, die, and have to be buried in the 
hideous “ fosse commune” of a French cemetery, with the squa- 
lid details of a French pauper’s funeral. 

You see I had the blues and my thoughts took a gloomy turn, 
but then a prolonged diet of beans and bread is not calculated 
to raise one’s spirits. Suddenly, as I sat there in a desponding 
mood, a thought struck me: the “ Mont-de-piété,” the moun- 
tain of refuge, the haven of help; in less poetic language—the 
pawnbroker's! 1 would put my watch “sur le clou.” I knew the 
red-tapism prevalent in France, and that I should probably be 
asked to show my certificates of birth, baptism, confirmation, and 
marriage, together with my engagement of location, my pass- 
port, and a few documents relating to the history of my parents; 
so, making up a respectably-sized bundle of papers, I set out. 

I had no very definite idea of where I was going, as there are 
no friendly trios of golden balls hung out in France to inform the 
impecunious where they may obtain relief. After wandering 
about for some time, I screwed up courage to ask a sergeant-de- 
ville to direct me, and, following his instructions, I found myself 
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at the bottom of the Rue Buonaparte before a gloomy-looking 
building, over whose open door floated a dingy tri-color. 

“Who hesitates is lost,” and taking my courage in both hands 
I bolted through the doorway and up the stairs. There I found 
myself in a large, bare room,,something like an omnibus bureau 


' or a registry office for servants, There was a stove in the mid- 


dle, round which sundry dilapidated-looking men were gather- 
ed, and from whose clothes it drew a rank, unpleasant steam. 

A thin, pinched woman, with a large bundle of linen under her 
arm, took compassion on my evident ignorance and gave me 
hints as to the line of conduct to pursue. I presented myself at 
a counter and had a square of brass marked 65 given me in ex- 
change for my pretty little watch. 

The goods offered as pledges were borne off into an inner 
room, from whose mysterious recesses a voice would now and 
again bawl out the sum to be advanced on them and the number 
of the ticket held by the pledger, and scraps of dialogue of the 
following nature would take place: 

“ Fifty-nine—twenty-one francs.” 

“ Bonté divine! Give me twenty-five.” 

“Twenty-one.” 

“ Voyons—twenty-three.” 

Then would come sounds of a whispered consultation. 

“ Twenty-two fifty.” 

“T accept! Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! que la vie est amére!” 

I had not pluck enough to bargain, and when the voice yell- 
ed: “ Sixty-five—forty francs,” I didn’t even answer. 

“Sapristi! Sixty-five, are you deaf?” repeated the voice 
furiously ; in answer to which I squeaked outa meek “ Oui,” and 
was hustled up to the wicket to get my money. 

A fat man in front of me was joking with the clerk, and when 
he moved on that functionary seized my papers, and worried 
them, and snarled over them, and declared he couldn’t read my 
writing. Finally he flung two gold pieces in front of me. I 
gathered them up and was turning to go when some one touched 
my shoulder; it was my husband. 

We neither of us spoke till we were out in the street, and 
then he asked me sternly what I meant by going to such a place, 
after which the ridiculousness of the encounter struck him and 
he burst out laughing. I laughed too, but I think we both felt a 
wee scrap guilty. We didn’t speak much till we got to the 
Place Saint-Sulpice, when the big clock chimed out five. 

“Ts that right, | wonder?” he said, and I made an involuntary 
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movement of my hand to my waist, and then we looked at each 
other and laughed again—for our watches were both in the safe- 
keeping of a paternal government. 

What a dinner we had that night! The gargon grinned when 
he brought it up, as if he knew that we had been fasting some- 
what rigorously. There was a fowl, and sausages, and potatoes, 
and salad, and cheese, and a bottle of white wine, and—well, we 
were within sound of the Sorbonne clock. 

That was the worst time we passed through. When Easter 
came and we made our Paschal Communion in the dear old con- 
vent by the Luxembourg where I was educated, we could return 
thanks “for dangers past,” and the Easter after that we laid the 
historical bank-note, as a thank-offering, in the red velvet bag the 


“quéteuse ” handed us “pour les pauvres.” 
E. J. FARRAR. 





JESUS HIDES HIMSELF. 
(St. JOHN viii, 48.) 


OXE woful day His own vile creatures said 

To the all-holy God: “ Thou hast a devil.” 
And them He answered meekly: “I have not.” 
But when they took up stones to cast at Him, 
Then, hiding Himself, He left the temple. 


Oh! woful day for us when we take up 
The stones of sin to cast at our Redeemer; 
Far guiltier are we than those Jews of old. 
Leaving the ruined temple of our hearts, 
Jesus departs in grief and hides Himself. 
A. EWING. 


Lancaster, O, 














Dom MVUCE. 


DOM MUCE. 


WHEN a man joins the Cistercian Monastery of La Trappe in 
Normandy his novice-master.is said to encourage him with the 
assurance that not only he will have to bid adieu to mutton- 
chops, newspapers, tobacco, arm-chairs, white chokers, and the 
other pleasures of the world, not only that he will have to en- 
dure the varieties of temperature afield and the varieties of 
temper at home, but also that he must make up his mind to the 
sacrifice, to some extent, of his reputation. For it seems that 
our lively neighbors are persuaded that to retire to La Trappe 
is equivalent to a confession of serious crime. No doubt one 
cause of this impression is the dramatic tendency of the French 
character, which makes a theatrical mzse-en-scodne, vivid color- 
ing, rapid transitions, striking situations, thrilling catastrophes, 
Emotions déchirantes of all sorts, a kind of necessity. And hence 
if a man happens to end in the horreurs de La Trappe, the fitness 
of things seems to require he should previously have begun as a 
Sardanapalus. - 

However, besides this dramatic instinct another cause why a 
novice at La Trappe must resign himself to pass for a notorious 
sinner is the publication at the end of the seventeenth century 
of several volumes entitled, Relation de la vie et de la mort de 
quelques Religieux de La Trappe, among which were several strik- 
ing examples of men who certainly had passed from great dis- 
order to high perfection—men of the stamp of character that 
St. Francis of Sales approved of so much; who when they did 
will a thing willed it energetically, whether their bent happened 
to be peccare fortiter or amare fortius ; for, as he says, “ Ces coeurs 
a demi-morts 4 quoi sont ils bons?” There was the young 
Scotchman, Robert Graham, and the “ Quatre Palémons de La 
Trappe,” and others famous in their day. Doubtless they form 
only one class, and that the least numerous, of those who have 
taken refuge at La Trappe. There have been many others who, 
after years blamelessly spent in less strict observances, in the 
evening of their lives have been urged to higher enterprise, by 
the thought of the approaching night when no man can work. 
Many others again who, like the child-Trappist, the son of M. 
Tenier de Genestes, have been called to add to their crown of 
innocence the purple flowers of penance. If it is usually in 
connection with men of the former stamp, among whom the 
grenadier Dom Muce is the extreme instance, that one thinks of 
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La Trappe, it is not because they are more numerous, but be- 
cause their histories, from the vivid contrast of shade and light 
and the variety of incident, make a deeper impression on the 
imagination and so tend to form a prejudice. But, really, it 
would be as reasonable to judge of St. Bernard’s Clairvaux by 
one of the poor prisoners whom his charity rescued from the 
gallows by covering their chains with his own white cowl as to 
judge of La Trappe by Dom Muce. One should not forget that 
La Trappe is no new institution. As a Cistercian monastery it 
dates from the time of St. Bernard, under whose jurisdiction it 
was included; De Rancé’s work was merely to recall the ob- 
servance to primitive austerity. Therefore, whatever glory the 
words and work of the “ last of the fathers” may have shed over 
the Cistercian order, whatever gratitude may be owing to it for 
improved agriculture, and for dignity asserted to humble labor 
in an age of serfs and bondmen, whatever poetry may pervade 
the histories of its numerous saints, whatever chivalrous lustre 
may be reflected to it from its subject knightly Orders of the 
Temple, of Avis, of Calatrava, and Alcantara, whatever associa- 
tions of beauty may have gathered round it from its matchless 
homes—in all these La Trappe may as justly claim to share as 
romantic Melrose, or Fountains, or beautiful Tintern. We give a 
sketch of the history of Dom Muce because, as an example of the 
rapid action of grace in a courageous subject, it would be hard to 
find a parallel inall the annals of perfection ; protesting, however, 
that it would be rash to conclude from it that the famous Abbey 
of La Trappe is, or ever was exclusively, a den of good thieves. 

The story made some sensation at the time of its publication, 
and was read even in the court of Louis XIV. One person 
writing thence to the Abbot de Rancé, who was its author, says: 
“ Every one has read with tears and edification what you have 
written on the death of Dom Muce; even the king shed tears. 
Madame de Maintenon and several other ladies wept so much 
that people came up to see what was the matter; and when they 
came they also wept themselves.” 

Dom Muce was called in the world Frangois Faure. After a 
youth spent in all kinds of dissipation and disorder, he joined a 
regiment of grenadiers, who are, says De Rancé, “the most de- 
termined characters (les plus determinés) of all those who follow 
the trade of war.* He became an officer, and was marked by all 

* This sentence was seized on by the enemies of De Rancé, who got an ex-grenadier to put 
his name toa pamphlet full of violent abuse which they concocted. It was known at the time 


as La satire du grenadier, and contained a defence of the virtue of army men in general 
and grenadiers in particular. 
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the evil qualities that a man of that profession can possibly have. 
He was cruel, pitiless, impudent, violent, audacious, passionate, 
and blasphemous.” When once he had resolved on a thing no 
consideration of God or man could stop him, and he made no 
account of dangers when the gratification of his passions was in 
question. He was often engaged in the incessant wars of Louis 
XIV., and his bold temper led him into frequent peril. He re- 
ceived sabre wounds in the head, bayonets through the body, 
and other wounds which it seemed must be fatal, but there 
always seemed to be some protection surrounding him and sav- 
ing him from inevitable death. 

At length he became disgusted with his manner of living ; 
weary of adding crime to crime, and of the continual slaughter 
of men. A streak of light seemed to creep over his soul, and he 
determined to leave the army and enter the cloister, thinking he 
had only to change his habit in order to change his character. 
He entered the Priory of St. Marcel, belonging to the Congre- 
gation of Cluny in Dauphiné, but he soon proved that it is not 
the cowl that makes the monk. According to the testimony of 
the .bishop of the diocese, he passed some time in two monas- 
teries, and in both his life was détestable ; and to fill up the mea- 
sure of his iniquities, says De Rancé, “ he dared, while his hands 
were still red with the blood he had spent his life in spilling, 
to receive the priesthood, and, by an astounding profanation, 
sacrilegiously to handle the Holy of Holies.” 

Poor Dom Muce after this last temerity seemed to have abso- 
lutely forfeited the little light he had, and in his soul, as in Judas’ 
when he had taken the morsel, “it was night.” He threw 
aside all restraint, and, as we are told, there was no violence or 
excess in which he did not indulge. Things came to such a 
point that the lieutenant-general of Valence spoke to him 
and advised him to fly the country, as otherwise he could not 
escape the hands of Justice. This magistrate afterwards affrm- 
ed that he had issued ten or twelve warrants for his arrest, all 
on account of “ actions horribles.” 

Dom Muce replied: “I see that I am ruined, and that there 
is no mercy to hope for on earth; I shall begone, and that so far 
as not to be heard of again.” He told De Rancé that it was not 
dread of death or torture which had made him fly, but the fear of 
disgracing his family. He was now quite desperate and resolved 
on apostasy; he left the country and wandered about full of fury 
and despair, “ incertus quo fata ferant.” His ambition was to be- 
come a Mahometan, and be captain of atroopof Turkish soldiers. 
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It was this moment, when the devil seemed to have taken entire 
possession of him, when like Cain he was flying from the face of 
God, that was chosen by Providence as the moment of mercy. 
Dom Muce was passing through a town on his route, when he 
made the chance acquaintance of a certain ecclesiastic. In the 
course of conversation this ecclesiastic began speaking to him of 
La Trappe, where he had made a visit. He told him ina few 
words the manner of life led there, more or less as it is describ- 
ed in the Jmitation ; how that “they seldom go abroad, they live 
retired, their diet is exceeding poor, their clothes are coarse, 
they work much, they talk little, their watchings are long, they 
rise early, they are steadfast in prayer, they read-often, and keep 
themselves in discipline of all sorts.” Such few plain words as 
these produced an incredible effect on Dom Muce. They went 
through him as so many darts winged with fire. The thought 
of the hard life led in that distant monastery, contrasting with 
the degraded license of his own, wronght a spell over him, and 
instead of deepening his desperation, seemed to gild his soul 
with a magical dawn of hope. 

Why is it that Christian austerity exercises on us so strange 
a fascination? Why is it that, in listening to the legends of the 
saints, the dreary and monotonous tale of fasts and disciplines 
and labors moves us with a deeper emotion at every fresh re- 
cital? Itis not because there is any charm in pain by itself; 
quite the contrary; the self-torture of an Arabian dervish, the 
astounding macerations of the fakirs of India, not only have no 
attraction for us, but fill us with repulsion and disgust. The 
highest emotion suffering can claim from us by itself is pity, and 
if pain be self-inflicted for no noble end it wakes in us only sen- 
timents of horror. Why, then, are we so differently affected 
towards Christian austerity? Is it not because we know that 
behind the sable cloud of pain shines the silver lining of love? 
The union of tepidity with austerity, of penance with negli- 
gence, in a follower of Christ, seems too horrible to be possible. 
If it is only with a half-melting admiration that we think of a 
gentle maiden sitting alone ina Carmelite convent, wan with 
cold and hunger, it is because we feel sure she is hidden in the 
light of holy thoughts and warmed with the love of God. And 
in the same way, if Dom Muce felt the depths of his nature 
stirred by the picture of La Trappe, it was not the beauty of 
pain which mastered him, but the beauty of love. Strange that 
aman like this, who for years had been given up to deeds of 
violence, should be open to such an influence. But even in the 
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most degraded soul there lurks a reminiscence of divinity, which 
asserts itself from time to time, pathetically appealing, desper- 
ately expostulating, against the defilement with which the sinner 
overlays it. 

It spoke to Dom Muce now, suggesting and urging the hope 
that in that monastic silence lie might curb his unbridled tongue, 
that in that austere abstinence and entire seclusion he might cast 
off the chains which drink and.sensuality had woven round 
him. “ Perhaps,” it made him think, “if I also might live there, 
even now I might atone and find mercy, perhaps even I might 
love.” These reflections were the work of aminute. Like light- 
ning the resolution flashed in his mind, to renounce his desperate 
plan of taking the turban, and to try by all means to obtain ad- 
mission at La Trappe. Dom Muce was not in the habit of wast- 
ing time when once he had resolved ona thing. He immediately 
told the ecclesiastic that he was determined to go to La Trappe. 
The latter, though astonished at so sudden a resolution, said that 
he approved the plan; so much so, in fact, that he resolved to 
join him init. “ But,” he went on, “ we are going to adopt a life 
of extreme penance and austerity ; the best thing we can do is to 
have a few days together of good feeding and amusement, so as 
to bid the world an eternal farewell.” This miserable proposition 
only filled Dom Muce with disgust and fear. He said nothing, 
however, but let the ecclesiastic make his plans as he pleased, and 
next morning, at daybreak, he started alone without wishing him 
good-by. The uncertain weather of early spring, the bad state 
of the roads, the long distance of six hundred miles he had to 
traverse before reaching La Trappe, did not make him hesitate a 
moment. -He trudged the whole way on foot, walking cease- 
lessly through foul and fair, looking neither to the right hand 
nor the left, carried on by the strength of his sudden purpose. 
On his journey, we are told in the Re/ation, he met with many 
adventures ; the devil taking special pains to expose him to occa- 
sions calculated to inflame his passions, and to make him lose the 
state of patience which is so necessary for the preservation of the 
grace of conversion. 

The last day of his tramp he walked forty-two miles in inces- 
sant rain, having completed the whole journey in a wonderfully 
short space of time. On reaching St. Maurice, he found himself 
on the skirts of an immense forest, extending further than the eye 
could reach. Here it was necessary to take a guide, for the way 
was so exceedingly intricate that even those best acquainted 
with it were in danger of losing their way. Indeed, the name La 
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Trappe is derived from the difficulty of finding any access or 
egress. 

“The whole way,” we are told by a traveller of the period, “is inex- 
pressibly dreary. The squirrels, hares, and foxes seem to possess the 
whole domain undisturbed. After traversing lone roads for some hours 
the trees become thicker and tangled with underwood, through which a 
track or path is pointed out by the guide, if indeed one may call by that 
name a way where no vestige of any human footstep appears. Pursuing it 
for about three miles through a maze of most intricate turnings and wind- 
ings, and through every diversity of rise and fall, the traveller again finds 
an opening in the trees. Here he discovers himself to be on the overhang- 
ing brow ofa hill, the descent of which is clothed with wood, and so perpen- 
dicular as to appear impracticable.” 


It was here that Dom Muce first came in sight of that palace 
of grim truth, La Trappe. 


“ Perhaps,” says the same writer, “there is not a situation in the whole 
world more calculated to inspire religious awe than the first view of this 
monastery. The total solitude, the undisturbed silence, the deep solemnity 
of the scene is indescribable. The only adequate comparison I can make 
to the sensation it causes is that excited by death.” 


If this was the sensation which it caused in Dom Muce, it was 
appropriate to his circumstances. For if he had been guided 
thither by the angel of life, the angel of death had caught him 
up. The incessant rain of that day falling on a body exhausted 
by fatigue had given him achill which he never shook off, and 
which brought him to the grave only fifteen months after; so 
that he had now reached his journey’s end in more senses than 
one. 

Having pierced through the mists which continually rose 
from eleven ponds, which girded the monastery in a double cir- 
cle, he entered the gate, undismayed by the inscription graven 
in stone above it: 


“ C’est ici que la Mort et la Vérité 
Elévent leurs flambeaux terribles, 
C’est de cette demeure au monde inaccessible 
Que l’on passe a |’éternité.” 


He was shown into a waiting-room, while they went to an- 
nounce his arrival. Presently, in came two monks draped in 
their white cowls wonderful but mystic, who advanced without 
saying a word, and, much to his confusion, fell flat on their faces 
before him. They were adoring Christ in their scarecrow of a 
guest. Then they rose up and made him a sign to come and 
pray with them in the church. This was the monastic welcome. 
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He followed them, and as he knelt for a moment the abbot 
chanced to pass by. 


“Truly,” says De Rancé, “ my surprise was extreme when I saw that he 
had nothing in his appearance to correspond to the name of religious 
which he had given himself. Those haggard eyes, those haughty eye- 
brows, that rude and savage countenance, revealed his character only too 
plainly.” 


He gives further details of Dom Muce’s appearance in a let- 
ter which he wrote some time after, with regard to an imaginary 
description which had been given by the author of a certain 
pamphlet. 


“ This author,” he writes, “says that Dom Muce was of middle height, 
and as a fact he was tall; that he had fine blue eyes, whereas he had terri- 
ble eyes; and as for the color, I don’t believe any one could ever have dis- 
tinguished it, they were so hidden by the thickness of his eyebrows. He 
says his face was long, whereas it was short and square, and the cheek- 
bones were so high that it was almost a deformity. As for his pleasant 
smile, guelle vision / he had rather a lion’s maw than a human mouth.” 


In spite, however, of this unpromising exterior, De Rancé pre- 
sently went to visit him, and when he arrived Dom Muce fell 
on his knees and, without disguising the horror of his life, 
begged to be admitted into the community, assuring him his only 
desire was to do penance, The abbot might well have shrunk 
from such a postulant, and have mistrusted so sudden a conver- 
sion; but it was and is the glory of La Trappe never to refuse 
admission to any one, however frightful may have been his 
career, provided he shows a strong will to amend, and to hide 
the past in the shadow of the cross. 

Moreover, there was in Dom Muce an air of such evident 
sincerity, so much candor in his.avowals, and so much earnest- 
ness in his appeal, that he won De Rancé’s heart. The latter, 
however, began by trying to frighten him. “TI explained to 
him,” he says, “all the difficulties of the life he wished to em- 
brace, ‘avec toute la force qui me fut possible’ ”—z.¢., very 
strongly. 

He put before him the utter seclusion of the monastery—far 
away from the sights and sounds that gladden the haunts of 
men; he told him of the perpetual silence—no pleasant inter- 
course or encouragement from friends ; he described to him the 
hardness of labor in the fields—summer’s heat and winter’s snow ; 
he did not conceal from him the weariness of the office in 
choir, the discomfort of straw beds, the continual restraint im- 
posed by community life, the depressing effects of abstinence, the 
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dreariness of fasting; he pointed out to him the unhealthiness of 
the situation of the monastery, and showed him death moving 
like a spectre through the waving mists which shrouded the 
house; in a word, he revealed to him the cross naked and bare, 
without saying a word of the sweetness of Him who is found by 
those who embrace it. But he did not terrify Dom Muce. On 
the contrary, as he spoke, this wild and hardened nature began 
to soften ; the emotion which had been excited in him when he 
first heard of La Trappe was renewed, and his tears began to 
flow. He again assured the abbot that it was only the desire 
of penance which had brought him to his feet, and that he would 
obey him like a child. 

De Rancé thought it was right to make some delay before 
giving him the habit. But after three weeks it was impossible 
any longer to resist his desire and fervor, which became stronger 
every day. This ceremony seemed to complete the extraordi- 
nary Change which had been going on in him. 

“ He laid aside,” says De Rancé, “ the ferocity of the lion and the tiger, 
which was natural to him, and put on the simplicity of the lamb and the 


dove, and from that moment there was hardly one of his actions which did 
not reveal the strength of grace and the depth of his gratitude.” 


Not like many repenting sinners did Dom Muce conduct 
himself after his conversion. In them, frequently, after a few 
spasms of remorse and a fitful glow of fervor, the habit of cold 
selfishness reasserts itself, languor creeps into all their good 
actions, and gratitude gives way to a base peevishness, or to a 
loathsome regret. 

Dom Muce’s conversion was a transfiguration. Without any 
preparatory experiments, without any tentative groping, with- 
out any previous skirmishing, he achieved at once all the most 
arduous feats of heroic virtue. He did not begin with the first 
degrees of humility and patience, and then, after years passed in 
them, with difficulty move up to the second, only to fall back 
periodically to, or even off, the first. He transferred to the spi- 
ritual warfare the gallantry which had distinguished him in the 
field ; and as he had ever been first on the scaling-ladder and in 
the “ imminent deadly breach,” so now at an impetuous double- 
quick he stormed the steep ascent of perfection, and in one des- 
perate charge carried the narrow gate. 

We wish we could follow the Re/ation into the detail of his 
virtues, but, unfortunately, space would fail; nor would it be so 
interesting to the general public as the description of vice. Com- 
punction—ugly word but beautiful reality—was the pervading 
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spirit of his life. Compunction, which is the soul-piercing sor- 
row of an affectionate heart for past disloyalty to Love; which 
“worketh penance steadfast unto salvation—yea, defence, yea, 
desire, yea, zeal, yea, revenge "—revenge on the body for having 
marred the most beautiful creation of God. He would often be 
found prostrate on the ground in one of the chapels, as it were 
drowned intears. ‘“‘ How can I have offended a Being so kind?” 
he would say; “this thought disturts and frightens me so much 
that if I were to dwell on it I should fall into despair; when it 
occupies me by itself, my knees grow feeble and bend under me, 
and I am obliged to support myself with my hands; my body 
fails; I shudder; my hair stiffens, and my soul is pierced with 
grief; I become as cold as ice; without strength, or tears, or 
voice, like a man who is about to faint. But oh! then the Di- 


vine Mercy comes to my help and raises me up; he gives me’ 


back my strength, my tears, and my speech, and I say to him all 
that fear, love, sadness, and joy put in my mouth.” He had a 
horror of sin, and was in a continual fear of displeasing God, 
even in the least things. And as he knew that the just man falls 
seven times a day, he said he could not understand how any one 
who lived by faith could have one moment of human joy. He 
often said that “if God gave me choice to finish my penance in 
purgatory, or even in the depths of hell, provided he gave me 
the assurance I should no more offend him, I would choose it a 
thousand times rather than live longer on earth.” “I fear neither 
death nor hell,” he said another time, “ but only the offence of 
his Divine Majesty.” And this man, whose phrase of sorrow 
thus emulated the most exalted utterances of those who have 
grown old in heroic innocence, had been only a few months be- 
fore a vagabond, a would-be bashi-bazouk, a criminal flying from 
the hands of justice, urged on by the diabolical desire of crown- 
ing his innumerable crimes by a public apostasy! Well might 
the abbot exclaim in chapter : 


“What a change, brethren, in a man more hardened than a rock! what 
a resurrection! what a creation! God has given him a heart, which he 
had not, and taken from him the stone which stood him instead. Itis God 
alone who works such marvels.” 


His thirst for revenge was not to be slaked by the ordinary 
austerities of the order;* and as the desire of the cross is not 
one which goes long ungratified, it soon pleased heaven to try 

*It may bea new ideato some, that the observance established at La Trappe by De 


Rancé (which is generally held up as a model of extravagance) is only a mitigation of the Rule 
of St. Benedict, which is usually extolled as a model of discretion. 
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him with manifold affliction. The cold he had on him when he 
arrived degenerated into inflammation of the lungs, giving him 
a violent and ceaseless cough, which became worse at night, and 
left him in the morning so exhausted that it seemed impossible 
he could drag himself to the end of the day. Soon his palate be- 
came raw and inflamed, and it gave him extreme pain to swallow. 
The abbot, by way of indulgence, ordered him some roast ap- 
ples ; he ate them for a few days, but presently he reflected that 
this was too great a luxury for a sinner like him, and he begged 
so earnestly to be deprived of them that, says De Rancé, “ je ne 
pus le lui refuser.” 

To all this supervened an attack of rheumatism, so sharp that 
he said (and he spoke from knowledge) that he felt as if the 
- points of swords were being driven into him. Yet his complica- 
tion of woes could not fill up his desire of suffering. He used 
tearfully to complain that he had almost nothing to endure in 
his new state of life, and that he often had to refrain from pray- 
ing for crosses, because what he finally got instead was consola- 
tion. For hardly had he had time to thank God for some new 
pain, than he was filled with a secret joy which made it all seem 
nothing to him. 

In spite of these and other evils, he for some time followed 
the ordinary exercises of the community; he was always at the 
work and the office, and allowed himself no indulgence in diet or 
anything else. However, after a few months all his ills became 
worse, and they were forced to put him in the infirmary. The 
mitigations he here enjoyed were to him a constant pain. “ It is 
not just to treat me like a man,” said he, “seeing that I have 
lived like a beast.” What grieved him especially was having to 
use a soft straw paillasse instead of the paillasse peguée of the 
dormitory. 

Indeed, when ail chance of his recovery was gone, he en- 
treated to be allowed to leave the infirmary, and to take his 
place once more in choir and in the refectory, so as to carry his 
penance to the bitter end. This was not permitted ; neverthe- 
less, he was made happy by the restoration of sa premiere pail- 
lasse. 

Not that even in the infirmary he spent his last days in the 
lap of an enervating luxury. He occupied a poor room, desti- 
tute of everything that was not indispensable. All through his 
sickness he rose at 3:30 A.M. He read nothing except the Gos- 
pels, the Jmitation of Christ, and a little book which spoke to 
him of death. The master of novices gave him half an hour 
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each day, and the abbot came to see him from time to time. 
These were the whole of his resources. He sat suffering all the 
day long on a straw chair, without any recreation or allevia- 
tion; yet he never felt time hang heavy on his hands. His days 
were quite full and passed “‘ comme des éclairs.”” Several months 
were spent thus, his pains always increasing. 

He had violent attacks of high fever, and almost constant 
sleeplessness. He became so attenuated that his bones pierced 
through his skin in many places, yet even after long nights of 
heavy pain when he was asked how he was he would answer in 
a transport of joy : 


“ How great are the mercies of God! The night has been so long and 
painful, that I hardly hoped to see the day. But I never lost the presence 
of God for a single moment, and never did I taste it with greater sweetness 
and peace.” 


It was in the middle of this, his mortal sickness, that he was 
admitted to profession. He made it with extreme joy and extra- 
ordinary fervor. He was so weak that he could not stand, but 
he knelt down and pronounced his vows with so firm and strong 
a voice that it astonished all who heard him. Soon after this 
new baptism, in which we are told he received wonderful graces, 
they had to give him the sacraments of the dying. He said he 
thought no one had ever desired death as he did, and this, not in 
order to end his sufferings, for suffering was his pleasure, but be- 
cause he had a burning love to see Christ and to be united to him 
inseparably, which could not be without death. 

A few weeks after he felt that his last moments were come. 
It was two o'clock in the morning, and he made a sign to his at- 
tendant to give notice to the abbot ; he would not use words out 
of respect for Benedictine silence of the night. As soon as the 
abbot arrived he asked to be laid on the customary straw and 
ashes. The abbot strewed ashes on the floor in the form of a 
cross and blessed them with a special blessing ; then some straw 
was shaken down, and the monk in his full choral habit was 
stretched on this bed of penance and humiliation, there to await 
the stroke of deathe When Dom Muce found himself in this po- 
sition he felt happier than a king on his throné. He spread out 
his cowl and folded his long sleeves one over the other and took 
an attitude of joyful expectation. Then they said the prayers of 
the agonizing, which he listened to with the greatest attention, 
and made all the responses. However, he was not so near death 
as had been imagined, and he had to be lifted again on to his straw 
VOL, XLVII.—52 
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chair. The abbot came to see him again after Prime, and he 
said that he was still in the same state of suffering and peace, and 
so entirely in God’s hands that he would be most glad to suffer 
for a thousand years if such were his will; that by his favor his 
sufferings were increasing every moment; nevertheless, he still 
had one consolation of which he earnestly begged to be depriv- 
ed. This consolation turned out to bea straw cushion which 
had been put on his chair. At length, towards one o’clock, he 
again felt that his end was at hand, and he had himself replaced 
on the straw. When the abbot came in, he held out his arms to 
him and said, in reply to’ his exhortation: 


“With my whole heart and soul I welcome Jesus Christ; his mercies 
are infinite. How good heis! Whata marvel, father: my body is crushed 
with pain, I have never felt any such, and yet I am overwhelmed with 
consolation.” 


His joy was evident in his eyes and his whole face; and what 
one would hardly believe, in the midst of the horrors of agony 
and approaching death, he laughed outright. From the moment 
of his conversion he had hardly ceased weeping, and yet now, in 
the bitterness of separation and the terrors of impending judg- 


ment, he laughed in the face of death. Presently, however, he 
became silent and motionless, and seemed to enter into the myste- 
rious temptation on the Trinity, which awaits so many menat the 
hour of death. He became embarrassed, and muttered more than 
once, “ One God in three Persons.” The abbot said: “ That is 
your faith, brother, is it not?” “Yes, father,” he slowly an- 
swered ; “if it were not I should be damned.” His pains became 
more and more severe, and the monks who were standing around 
began reciting psalms. After atime the abbot asked the agon- 
izing man if he suffered much. “ Not as much as I deserve,” he 
said ; and then, energetically striking his chest, he cried : “ Souffre, 
souffre, méchant corps! It is just you should suffer, since you have 
offended God.” He then asked leave to say a few words to the 
master of novices, and, embracing him close, he said: “There is 
nothing weaker than man; it is a great misfertune to seek help 
from creatures, instead of from the Creator alone.” Presently 
he fell into violent convulsions for half an hour. Finally, how- 
ever, he regained perfect tranquillity, in the midst of which he 
eeased to breathe, 
B. B. 
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JOHN VAN ALSTYNE’S FACTORY. 


XXX. 
THE SQUIRE GROWS CONFIDENTIAL. 


AT the factory, meanwhile, things were apparently taking 
very much their ordinary course. There were contracts on hand 
whose fulfilment would occupy all the time between October and 
the holidays. But the excavations for the new mill, which had 
been undertaken the week preceding Mr. Van Alstyne’s seizure, 
were discontinued and the laborers engaged on them paid and 
sent away. Paul Murray acted in this on the advice of Judge 
Mount, who made a flying visit to the village and spent most of 
the time between two trains at the bedside of his client. That 
was on the Saturday following his attack, when the sick man’s 
condition presented few visible signs of hopeful amendment to 
the lay observer. Dr, Cadwallader was also present by appoint- 
ment, and was as sanguine in the expression of his anticipations 
as the nature of the case permitted. 

But he remained doubtful as to his success in imparting 
to the lawyer his conviction concerning the mental condition 
of his patient. It was, indeed, not easy to meet the full, 
wistful gaze of John Van Alstyne’s eyes, and not entertain the 
hopeful belief that an unimpaired intelligence lay behind them. 
But, if so, it was a prisoner, mute and helpless, like one of those 
victims of medizeval tyranny who, between piles of solid masonry, 
looked out through a single loophole across the stagnant waters 
of a moat, shut away already from all comfort save the gleam of 
daylight, and with the dreadful ouddiette yawning close at hand 
to engulf him even from that. Life and death were still at equi- 
poise. That there was achance of recovery was all the doctor 
could affirm, and truth compelled him to add that it was a chance 
so bare that an untoward accident might easily destroy it. 

After leaving the sick-room Judge Mount went down to the 
factory, and Paul Murray afterwards drove him to the railway 
station at Milton Corners. If the lawyer had entertained a pur- 
pose to discover what knowledge, if any, Murray might possess 
concerning John Van Alstyne’s frustrated intentions in his regard, 
it was one which stopped short of putting a direct question, and 
which remained unsatisfied. He formed: a very favorable im- 
pression of the young superintendent. He found him modest, 
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intelligent and capable, and with a comprehensive view of the 
actual state of affairs which, being untinged with the sanguine 
hopes that suffused those of Squire Cadwallader, coincided the 
more fully with the judge’s own.’ He advised Paul Murray, 
therefore, to go on with what he had on hand, but to await 
events before contemplating further operations. 

“ As to the new mill,” he said, “I would stop right where you 
are. If Mr. Van Alstyne recovers there will be plenty of time to 
go on, and if he doesn’t, there are others who will then have a 
right to a say in the matter.” But the step thus counselled by 
John Van Alstyne’s legal adviser, and acted upon by Paul Murray 
without delay, was one so significant that it was accepted on all 
sides as not merely an acknowledgment that the old man’s days 
were almost numbered, but that the consequent defeat of his 
benevolent schemes had been definitely admitted by those who 
were in the best position to estimate the probabilities. The news 
of it helped the sick man in the guest chamber to bear with 
greater patience pains which were responding more tardily than 
he had hoped to treatment, and it wreathed with smiles the face 
of his hostess when she paid him her daily visit. She thought it 
“ really providential,” she said, but as that was a phase of the mat- 
ter which did not seem to commend itself to Mr. Hadleigh, she 
prattled and purred over it instead with Mr. Lamson, when at the 
end of a fortnight he came up to offer condolences at the door of 
the one chamber, closed against him as against all other visifors, 
and to offer suggestions, which had now been invited, in the other. 

There was, perhaps, only one spot in the entire neighborhood 
where the subject was not discussed in all its various aspects, and 
that one was beside John Van Alstyne’s own sick-bed. Elsewhere 
there was grief in many places and despondency in many, as there 
was exultation in certain others. What passed in his own mind, 
if indeed it was in working order, as the squire continued to in- 
sist was not improbable, there were no external signs to indicate. 
As the days went by, the paralysis, which had at first seized all his 
members, gradually relaxed its hold, so that in a fortnight he was 
able to leave his bed for an easy-chair. But his upper limbs 
were still incapable of motion, and his occasional attempts at 
utterance were entirely abortive. Possibly it was his evident dis- 
tress over that fact which at once kept alive the squire’s belief in 
his possession of his mental faculties, and deepened his apprehen- 
sions for him. He allowed no one to approach his patient save 

_ the two girls and Paul Murray, and on their lips he laid an em- 
bargo which prevented all allusions to whatever might be sup- 
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posed likely to intensify the old man’s sense of helplessness. So 
in that room there was peace, and hopeful talk, and reading now 
and then, as well asa good deal of silent prayer. Still, Squire 
Cadwallader'’s faith in the ultimate issue of the case was one 
which he never thoroughly succeeded in imparting to any one 
but Mary Anne. But in her, who by nature was inclined to see 
the darker side of every cloud, that faith and hope grew daily 
into a strength that filled her with a secret wonder which of it- 
self prevented her from seeking to share it with her fellow- 
watchers. Even the squire, who felt himself supported by her 
sympathy, had no idea how greatly her confidence surpassed his 
own, 

The squire astonished himself, in fact, by the fervor of his own 
partisanship in those days. He was even disappointed by Judge 
Mount’s counsel about the new works, and half-irritated with 
Paul Murray for accepting it so readily, in spite of the fact that 
his own plain common sense, when interrogated, replied that both 
of them had acted wisely. Possibly the underlying spring of his 
conscious actions might well have been that “certain reasonless 
impulse” which even the heathen Aristotle traced to the divine 
power, finding it to be the first requisite for the attainment of 
that good which is virtuous and honest. Sure it is that it was 
with a secret surprise the squire found himself not merely often 
hoping against hope for his patient’s restoration, but, failing that, 
bent witha kind of blind tenacity on thwarting up to the very last 
schemes which presently took a shape that, if successful, would 
result in the overthrow of John Van Alstyne’s dearest wishes, 
even should he finally regain his bodily health and possession of 
all his faculties. 

October was fully ended when these schemes were first laid 
openly before Squire Cadwallader. Both of the sick men were 
by this time upon their feet, Mr. Hadleigh, indeed, going about 
the house, and sunning himself on the piazza on bright days. 
But he was devoured with ennui and anxious to get away into 
more cheerful quarters before cold weather set in. He was 
hardly more gaunt than on his first arrival, from the sheer im- 
possibility of such a thing, but his brown pallor was invaded now 
and again by a quick flysh from which the doctors augured more 
ill than they predicted. Still, the squire encouraged his wish to 
depart, at the same time recommending him to avoid excitement 
and over-worry. 

“You might go down to New York, as Mrs. Van Alstyne 


+ proposes,” he said to him. “Go and see Loomis. He’s the 
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authority for cases like yours. I'll keep you advised on the 
state of matters here. As you know, I don’t look for a speedy 
termination of Mr, Van Alstyne’s difficulty.” 

Both men looked up to the balcony outside of John Van 
Alstyne’s room, where the paralytic also was basking in the 
early afternoon sun. He could walk about now, and the fetters 
on his left arm had been so relaxed that he had begun to feed 
himself. His tongue, too, so far as the mechanism of utterance 
was concerned, had been free for several days, but it would serve 
no purpose of intelligent speech. 

“He is regaining his bodily powers, Dr. Sawyer tells me,” 
remarked Mr. Hadleigh, as he withdrew his eyes, “but not his 
intelligence. He says his attempts at talking are utterly beside 
the mark, and fatuous ?”’ 

“ Yes, yes,” assented the squire. “Sawyer has been in and 
out of his room for the last two or three days. I wanted him to 
form an opinion now. Up to the present I have thought abso- 
lute quiet so essential to physical restoration that I banished 
even him. Would you care to pay Mr. Van Alstyne a visit?” 

“ Would he know me?” 

“ Well, what means do you suppose me to have for settling 
that question?” responded the squire. “You might try for 


yourself.” 
“ On the whole, no,” said Mr. Hadleigh after a moment’s de- 
liberation. “ Perhaps, before | makea start. But for an imbe- 


cile or a lunatic I havea sort of superstitious respect. I don’t 
want to go uninvited behind the curtain.” 

Squire Cadwallader felt his own respect for Mr. Hadleigh 
go up several degrees. He blushed internally over his own 
attitude, which struck him at the moment as superfluously 
disingenuous. Still, through force of recent habit, he main- 
tained it. 

“ Yes,” he returned, “it is painful. Custom inures us doctors 
to it, more or less, but it never ceases to be disagreeable. And 
a wreck just in the harbor’s mouth seems, somehow, more to be 
deplored than any other. You think you will go, then?” 

“ As far as New York, and within a day or two,” replied Mr. 
Hadleigh. “This place is not too lively under any circum- 
stances, and under existing ones it is deadly dull. You say you 
don’t anticipate a speedy issue for my cousin’s illness?” 

“ To tell you the honest truth,” said the squire, with a feeling 
of relief that he could speak it, “I’m like the Widow Bedott: 
I ‘can’t calkilate.’ Iam hopeful by nature, and John Van Alstyne 
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was one of my oldest friends. We got looking rather askance at 
one another at one time, or, to put it more fairly, that was my 
attitude toward him. But at present my feelings have gone 
back to their natural level, and I don’t want to think of his dying, 
even out of his present death-in-life. My wish is probably father 
to my thought. As Sawyer has told you, he may have another 
stroke at any time, and that would doubtless fetch him. But I 
hope not.” 

“Your friend Lamson,” said Mr. Hadleigh after a pause; 
“has he spoken to you about the application he advises me to 
make to the Supreme Court of your State for a commission to 
settle up my cousin’s business?” 

The squire had been tilted back in his chair, and, like Mr. 
Hadleigh, was enjoying a cigar. He threw away the latter and 
brought his chair down on all fours with a thump that sent the 
too-ready blood to the last speaker’s sallow cheeks. But for a 
moment he made no response. 

“No,” he said at last. “I haven’t happened to see Lamson 
for two or three days. What does he want you to do that for? 
Isn’t it rather rushing things? It would look better to wait 
awhile, it seems to me.” 

“So I suggested,” replied Mr. Hadleigh quietly. 

“Why, Van Alstyne has scarcely been sick a month yet,” 
went on the squire. ‘“‘He may die any time, and then where 
would be the object of such a proceeding ?” 

“ On the other hand,” returned Mr. Hadleigh, “ Mr. Lamson 
points out that he may survive for years in a state of imbecility. 
I may take it into my head to return to England, or to go else- 
where, at any moment, and I believe I am the only person in the 
country who is entitled to call for such a commission.” 

“ With what end in view?” 

“You'd better consult Mr. Lamson about that, perhaps. It 
was his suggestion.” 

“ He wants to have the estate put on the market, [ suppose?” 

“ Precisely.” 

The squire leaned forward, with his elbows on his knees, and 
cogitated. ; 

“Well,” he asked finally, “ what answer did you give him?” 

“None, so far—that is, | have agreed to nothing definite. 
The application, if made, would not depend for its success solely 
upon me. Bondsmen would be required in any case. And I 
have by no means decided to interfere.” 

“Take my advice and don’t,” said the squire, rising. “It 
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would be of no particular benefit to you that I can see, un- 
less—”’ 

“Unless what?” asked Mr. Hadleigh, with the familiar con- 
traction of his brows. 

“Oh! nothing,” replied the squire, looking down at him 
frankly and putting out his hand. “I was about to observe that 
my friend Lamson seems to have more of the makings of a 
scoundrel about him than I find it pleasant to admit to myself, 
seeing how long we have managed to hit it off together. I 
ought to beg your pardon for my ‘unless,’ and I do. I think 
you’d be wise to get in-doors now, before the sun goes any 
lower. It don’t answer to play with rheumatism.” 

“I don’t quite follow your line of thought,” returned Mr. 
Hadleigh, making no attempt to comply with the squire’s sug- 
gestion. “Mr. Lamson’s motive is plain enough. Of course it 
is intended to secure his own advantage, and, incidentally I be- 
lieve, yours also, but it appears to me that ‘scoundrelly’ is too 
big an adjective for it. My cousin is evidently on the mend, 
physically, and that, as we all understand, points to a prolonged 
period of imbecility. In the meantime, what is to be done about 
his business ?” 

“TI guess it would manage to rub along, providing everybody 
else would be content to mind theirs and let his alone,” said the 
squire. ‘“ Why should you interfere, of all men? Suppose Mr. 
Van Alstyne continues in his present state long enough to give 
reasonable grounds for applying for a commission de Junatico. 
He hasn’t yet, I may as well tell you for a fact that you can 
rely on. But suppose he should, and that your application is 
granted. Of what personal benefit could that be to you? Me 
you may count out altogether. But why should you go out of 
your way, through what would look like a most unsavory dung- 
heap to ordinary mortals, merely to play into Lamson’s hand ? 
He couldn’t really make that worth your while, it seems to me.” 

The squire was in something of a heat by this time. Mr. 
Hadleigh, on the contrary, was entirely cool. He ruminated 
for a little before he made an answer which apparently ignored 
entirely the insinuation just repeated. 

“I see your point of view,” he said at last, rising as he spoke 
and turning toward the hall door; ‘I have already urged much 
the same in reply to your friend’s advances. Perhaps you'll be 
kind enough, if you see him, to say that he need not trouble to 
come up again about it. I shall leave for New York by to- 
morrow night at latest.” 
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“You will be coming back again later on, no doubt?” said 
the squire in his usual hearty tone. 

‘Impossible to say. I ama bird of passage. I shall expect 
you to keep me au courant of affairs here, as you promised. Mrs. 
Van Alstyne, on whom I had expected to depend for news, tells 
me that she is going to New York also, within a week or two, to 
meet a relative with whom she intends to spend the winter.” 

“Just so,” assented the squire. “If there is any decided 
change for the worse, I’ll let you know.” Then they parted, the 
squire going up to pay his visit to John Van Alstyne. The old 
man was just coming in from the balcony, aided by Zipporah 
Colton. The squire sat down opposite his patient, and after 
putting the usual inquiries, remained for a little while in a brown 
study. It was his habit to talk to the invalid, getting from him, 
at first, such mute responses as his condition made possible; and, 
since his tongue had been unlocked, encouraging him to use it 
until he saw how much the unavailing effort to make himself 
intelligible cost the old man. But, up to the present, the re- 
marks which he had directed to him personally had been for the 
most part merely jocular and cheery in their nature. A shrewd 
observer might have inferred from them that the squire’s wish 
was indeed father to his hopeful thoughts about his patient, for 
they had thus far taken an aim distinctly lower than that of a 
free intelligence, level with his own. To-day he adopted sud- 
denly another course. 

Mr. Van Alstyne was in his easy-chair, his motionless right 
hand lying across his lap, outside his dressing-gown, where Zip 
had placed it; the other resting on the arm of the chair. Thus 
far he had made no effort to respond to the squire save by means 
of this hand, and the closing or opening of his eyes. Presently 
the doctor leaned forward and took it in both his own. 

“Well,” he said, in his ordinary cheery tone, “ don’t you feel 
like talking to mea little to-day? You must limber up your 
tongue, you know. It won’t do to let it stiffen. Come, isn’t 
there anything you can say to me? Don’t you want any- 
thing ?” 

“T want,” returned John Van Alstyne, and then stopped. 
His brows contracted painfully. The squire lifted his own a 
little, and a gleam of pleasure came into his eyes. It was the 
first attempt at speech the invalid had made which was at all 
like a direct response. Fragments of verse, or entirely irrele- 
vant collocations of familiar words, repeated as if by a machine, 
had hitherto been all that had passed his lips. 
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“You want?” echoed the squire. ‘“ Well, that ’s good news, 
too. What do you want? Try again.” 

“TI want—I want—a pig.” 

“A pig!” began the squire with a laugh. “I don’t doubt it 
in the least. I’ve got one about a month old that would just fill 
the bill—roasted, and with a lemon in its mouth, I suppose ?” 
Then he stopped, seeing the slow tears that were forcing them- 
selves through John Van Alstyne’s eyes, as he once more real- 
ized the futility of his efforts to express himself. 

The girl leaning over the back of his chair wiped them gently 
away. 

“ Why do you torment him ?” she asked softly. 

“ Pshaw !”’ said the squire, pulling out his bandanna and using 
it noisily, “ l’m not tormenting him; I’ve got something to tell 
him, and you too, providing he'll keep it a secret. I can trust 
you, of course. See here, Van Alstyne. You understand me, I 
know ; but to make sure of it, just tip me a wink, will you, or 
squeeze my hand a bit? Yes, 1 knewit. Now listen. I want 
to tell vou just what is the matter with you at present. There 
is a clot here on the left side of your brain which acts as a me- 
chanical obstacle—a stone, as one might say, rolled against the 
door of your speech and lying also in the way of motion for this 
arm. Well, now, it is being gradually absorbed. If it were not 
already much less than it was at first, you would not even tell 
me that you ‘wanta pig.’ All you have to do now is to possess 
your soul in patience. Trust God, as they say, and keep your 
powder dry, and everything will come right. You under- 
stand?” ‘ 

The squire looked up at Zip and smiled. 

“ Come round here,” he said, “ and see if he doesn’t.” 

The tense, worried, wistful look was, in fact, gone from John 
Van Alstyne’s eyes. It was replaced by one of such relief that 
the squire was in a mood to berate himself soundly for not hav- 
ing tried his experiment of confidence earlier. His own hopes 
rose to an altitude they had not gained before. 

“For a man of my years,” said he, still retaining John Van 
Alstyne’s hand, “I have been a most uncommon kind of idiot. 
It would have done you good to hear me say that sooner, eh? 
Well, I was acting on my best judgment about it, and that’s the 
only excuse that I can offer. Everything depends now on your- 
self, and on these good girls that have been looking after you.” 
Squire Cadwallader rose and took his hat. 

“ Where’s Miss Murray, by the way ?” he asked. 
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“Gone home for the day,” answered Zip. ‘She could, since 
I was free to stay here. She zs good, squire, isn’t she? What 
makes her so, do you think?” The girl gave a little, wistful 
sigh as she ended. 

“She was born that way, I reckon,” said the squire, smiling ; 
“some folks are, you know.” 

“IT wish I had been,” sighed Zip again. 

“Oh! come,” said the squire, patting her on the shoulder, “I 
don’t think anybody here would like to spare your own particu- 
lar variety of goodness. We can’t all be lilies-of-the-valley.” 

“ Lilies-of-the-valley, indeed!” protested Zip. “A great tall 
calla is what you mean.”’ 

“ Well, a calla then, if you like that better. I merely want 
to point out to you that even callas leave room for roses—and 
some folks prefer roses,” he ended, pinching the girl’s cheek. 

“Even cabbage roses!” amended Zip with self-depreciating 
disdain. 


XXXI. 
IN THE SICK-ROOM. 


SQUIRE CADWALLADER saw Mr. Hadleigh depart the next 
afternoon with a feeling of mingled compunction and relief. 
The compunction came uppermost and effervesced, though not 
into audible speech, and it gave him real pleasure to know he 
had it. 

“l’ve been a most uncharitable ass,” he said to himself after 
shaking hands at the station with his departing patient, “and I 
deserve condign kicking for it.” Perhaps the confession did 
him more good than if it had been open. He was more at peace 
with himself and all mankind than he had been for the last 
month. In the depth of his heart he even forgave Seth Lamson, 
reflecting that his own duplicity with regard to John Van AI- 
styne’s real condition afforded the amplest excuse for his part- 
ner’s canny haste to profit by it. | 

“T suppose I might have tried to do the same thing if any- 
body else were concerned, or even if I were not too sentimental 
for pure business,” he reflected. “ After all, there was nothing 
out of the way or irregular in what he proposed, if only he 
hadn’t been in such a preposterous hurry, and the case .had been 
really what hesupposes. Lord! what athing it isto have such an 
invaluable coadjutor as Sawyer!” The squire chuckled over 
the reminiscences that name evoked. “Poor Alfred! And the 
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case might have been just as he diagnosed it, and prognosed 
it, and vaticinated about it to such purpose! Who knew it 
wasn't? Did I, until yesterday? And if Lamson found a 
mare’s nest, wasn’t it because I’ve been all along fooling myself 
with one? I'd like to know just what bait he found it natural 
and easy to tempt the Englishman with. He is a better fellow 
than I have been supposing him lately, Lord forgive me! 
Still, I own I’m not sorry to see his back.” 

And it was on that basis of solid fact that the travail of the 
squire’s soul invariably found repose. It was that which secret- 
ly imparted its unique flavor of sweetness to the process of ar- 
raigning himself at his own bar on the charge of uncharitable- 
ness toward his neighbor. While he figuratively smote his 
breast with one hand and cried peccavi, with the other he was 
waving a pleased farewell and simultaneously muttering good 
riddance. So, for the most part, we are doubtless made. Soc- 
rates alone stands up in the midst of his accusers and testifies 
to the interior voice, which has everywhere and always warned 
him against what is noxious and to be avoided. But could there 
have been one soul of the condemning crowd who must not have 
owned to turning often a deaf ear to warnings not less imperious 
and insistent ? 

Squire Cadwallader’s hopes for his patient, however well 
founded in fact, were at least not swift in their realization. After 
the confirmation they had just received, he had been sanguine in 
his anticipations of a speedy and entire recovery. But when 
days and weeks went by, bringing, indeed, so much of renewed 
physical vigor to John Van Alstyne that he could take daily 
walks and drives, yet opening no avenues by which he could com- 
municate his thoughts, the squire’s tone, except to the sick man 
himself, became insensibly less cheery. He had tried to have 
him write with his free left hand, but although the old man made 
shift to trace his own signature rudely, or whatever else was laid 
before him as a copy, yet the efforts which he made on his own 
initiative resulted as lamely as those he made at speech. Judg- 
ing from his facial expression, the hopes which had been roused 
in his own breast were going out again for want of fuel. His 
eyes were less eager and less wistful, and his smile less frequent. 
As the shadows deepened about the casement, the prisoner with- 
in was growing more pathetic, because more untroubled, in his 
resignation. 

About the house things were taking a more settled footing 
and getting into place for the winter. Mrs. Van Alstyne had 
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departed for New York toward the middle of November, and 
shortly afterward Miss Murray, having prevailed on the squire 
to own that her constant presence was no longer an absolute ne- 
cessity, had returned home. She still passed a part of every day 
with the invalid, however, and occasionally remained at the 
house all night. Mrs. Lant, who had been installed at the Mur- 
rays’ during Mary Anne’s absence, came up to Mr. Van Alstyne’s 
with her family, partly as a somewhat superfluous assistant to 
the housekeeper and the other servants, and partly because Zip- 
porah Colton had asked for her, thinking that the presence of the 
children would brighten up the dulness of the great house. Her 
own term at the school was now very near its expiration, but she 
had determined in her own mind that so long as John Van Al- 
styne remained so helpless and so lonely she would not abandon 
her post beside him. It wasa sort of compact she had made 
with herself when Mary Anne decided that her domestic duties 
ought now to take precedence of those she had assumed toward 
the invalid. Under existing circumstances, her own father being 
likewise in feeble health, Mary Anne’s decision was natural and 
inevitable. But Zipporah, in pondering over the situation, had 
quietly come to the conclusion that there was nothing in her own 
line of duty which need interfere with this one. As yet, how- 
ever, she had shared her resolve with nobody, excepting her self- 
imposed charge himself. 

There was something very touching in the relation that grew 
up between these two, the silent, almost helpless old man, only 
his eyes fully responsive and alive, and the loyal young girl, 
bound to him by a tie purely of the soul, yet grounded in sym- 
pathy and natural charity only. At first Zip had seldom tried 
speaking to him—the process was so one-sided, and she so dis- 
trustful of her own powers of consolation. Efforts at entertain- 
ment had at first seemed too out of place, but after awhile, when 
Squire Cadwallader’s experiment had made it seem certain to her 
that the whole man was there, barring only his powers of com- 
munication with his kind, she began reading to him, most often, 
perhaps, from the Gospels, finding him apparently more interested 
and attentive than when she selected other books, but not seldom 
making her own choice and pleasure the vehicle for his. Direct 
speech with him, save as that was necessary, still came hard to 
her. But after awhile that difficulty, too, grew less important. 
She was abandoning hope of his recovery. As she stood beside 
him one day, after a long silence during which she had been pon- 
dering on many things, aline from Z/aing floated into her mind as 
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she came back from her reverie and caught the look of isolation 
and withdrawal in his eyes. Almost it passed her lips, but she 
refrained them from it: 


“ The dead, 
Steered by the dumb, went upward with the flood.” 


And that day she began what afterwards grew into a curi- 
ous, habitual confidence, but which doubtless owed its incep- 
tion to her fixed belief that the old man was going silently down 
into his grave, Perhaps all monologue must in the end grow 
personal, however it begin. The girl was now so essential to 
John Van Alstyne’s comfort that almost all her leisure time was 
spent near him. And, from the necessity of the case, she was 
usually otherwise companionless, except now and again for one 
of Mrs. Lant’s little girls. So, presently, moved in the first in- 
stance by the thought of amusing him, and afterwards drawn on 
by that pleasure of self-outpouring which only the absence 
of a dumb confidant denies to more people than would care 
to confess to the fact, she fell into a way of talking out to him 
nearly all that went on within her mind—her girlish dreams 
and fancies, her thoughts about the present and the future, her 
doubts and her beliefs, her hopes and fears. It was an innocent, 
and under the precise circumstances not an unnatural, thing to 
do. Not alittle of the great personal literature of the world—the 
Soliloquies, and the Confessions, and the Dialogues of saints, as 
well as the Fournals Intimes of men like Amiel—must have sprung 
out of a need not more interior, and, in its fundamental basis, not 
less natural, than hers. 

It struck her one day when she came in after school that 
Mr. Van Alstyne’s expression was more despondent than usual. 
The approaching end of the school term had now made definite 
in her mind that resolution to remain at her post as nurse of 
which mention has been made already. She sat down on the 
footstool in front of him and laid her warm young hands on his. 

‘Does it please you to have me here?” she asked. him with a 
sudden yearning to console. His free hand closed strongly on 
hers—nay, it even seemed to her that there was motion in the 
other. It was characteristic of a certain exaltation of mood of 
which she was capable, that at the moment the fact signified 
nothing to her but as a more emphatic expression of his answer. 
She went on: ; 

“Have you thought—have you remembered that my time 
here is almost ended? I wanted to tell you. I am not going to 
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keep the school. It tires me. But I mean to stay here, with 
you, and take care of you just as long as ever you need me. 
You do want me, don’t you? I want to stay.” 

The old man’s eyes brightened, and the slow, pathetic smile 
that sometimes shone across his lips came there before he tried 
to open them. His efforts to:speak had been more rare of late, 

“T want,” he said, and sighed. Then he tried again, “I 
want—you.” 

“Oh! thank God!” cried the girl. “You spoke—and you 
said what you tried to say, And oh! your hand moves, your 
right hand! It did before, and I never thought what it meant. 
You are going to be better and to speak! Oh! thank God!” 

She put her face down on his hand and he felt her glad tears 
wet it. It was a good hand, a generous hand, that out of pure 
human sympathy had been held out impartially to all who needed 
its assistance. No doubt it was well that when life and sensation 
began once more to flood its nerves and veins a purely human 
sympathy should likewise be first to bid them welcome. 


XXXII. 


A FREE TRANSLATION, 


ONE morning, shortly after the occurrence of the scene just 
narrated, Zipporah went into the library, after a late breakfast, 
to choose a book with which to amuse both herself and her silent 
listener. She had detailed what happened to Squire Cadwal- 
lader, and, like herself, he had gained renewed hope from it. 
But John Van Alstyne’s further efforts at speech, made in re- 
sponse to the squire and to Paul Murray, distressed him so much 
that they were discontinued. The sick man’s mind, if the dis- 
connected words that came to his lips could be taken in evidence, 
was full of matters which it was thought unwise to discuss be- 
fore him. 

“He is improving,” affirmed the squire, in a voice that was 
more grave than was habitual; “not so rapidly as I thought 
might be possible a month ago, but steadily. But he must be 
kept quiet and not allowed to agitate himself so. His speech, 
when it returns, will not do so through any effort of his own. I 
don’t like at all the flush that comes when he tries to get at busi- 
ness matters with you, Murray. I should keep away from him 
for awhile, in your place.” 
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“You think he attaches a definite meaning to his words now, 
do you?” 

“I’m sure of it. When he says ‘mill,’ for instance, or when 
he said ‘ Mount,’ just now. He would like to see his lawyer, I 
suppose, but at present I would rather he didn’t. The girls are 
the best company for him for awhile yet. They cheer him up 
and amuse him, and he don’t connect them in his own mind with 
disturbing matters.” 

It was a Sunday morning, the first Sunday of winter, cold, 
and clear, and bright. The road, full of frost, but as yet un- 
visited by snow, creaked loudly under the wheels of the church- 
going vehicles passing John Van Alstyne’s door. He had not 
sat down-stairs yet since his illness began, but was expecting to 
do so in the course of the week just opening. And as Zipporah 
had a fancy that the library, with its southern exposure and 
wide bay-window, was the pleasantest of all the lower rooms, it 
had been opened and fires kept burning in it lately, so that the 
invalid should find it cheery when he removed thither. As a 
library it did not amount toa great deal. John Van Alstyne 
himself had never been much of a reading man, and the vol- 
umes which filled a couple of book-cases on either side of the 
chimney-piece were partly the accumulations of his father and 
partly those of his son. The latter, a man of desultory tastes, 
an idler rather than a student, but with a quick sense of literary 
values, had made a very miscellaneous collection, in which he 
aimed at nothing further than his own present gratification. 
Zipporah had dipped into it now and again, and lighted on 
many books which, had her time been less occupied, or her out- 
side interests fewer than they soon became, might have been of 
doubtful utility to her. Some of them were well-known classics, 
and recalled to her mind the dictum of her late professor of 
rhetoric, that culture was to be acquired by reading the best 
things, and that the best things were those which the cultivated 
had unanimously agreed to call so. If she had had nothing else 
to do, Zipporah would probably have set seriously to work at 
cultivating herself in John Van Alstyne’s library that fall; as it 
was, she had her hands full of what was, on the whole, more 
useful employment, 

This morning she was somewhat slow ae making a choice. 
Despite her attachment to Mr. Van Alstyne, and in despite, too, 
of a sense of virtuous doing which now and again came to cheer 
her when she reflected on what she was about, the girl was a 
good deal alone nowadays, and she was feeling it more than 
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usual, Miss Murray’s visits had naturally been paid most often 
during school hours. School was now ended, so far as Zipporah 
was concerned, and that particular companionship would doubt- 
less be resumed. There had been another, but for some reason 
Paul Murray’s visits to the sick-room had also been fewer since 
his sister left it, and his manner, when he came there, more con- 
strained. And since the caution Squire Cadwallader had given 
him he had not entered the house at all, though his messengers 
came every night and morning. And that was a long while ago, 
thought Zip—four days at least. She had seen him driving past 
on the road to church, with the carryall full of old people behind 
him, while she was standing at the breakfast-room window. And 
though her affection for Mr. Van Alstyne was most sincere, and 
her heroic resolves in his regard still up to concert pitch, she was, 
for some reason or other, a little out of tune within herself, and 
half-inclined to accuse life of a certain lack of flavor. 

She turned over book after book without finding anything to 
her taste for several minutes. At last she fetched the steps, and 
mounting them, began to rummage among a pile of pamphlets 
and books in paper covers, which filled one of the top shelves. 
One of these, an issue of the Paris Bibliotheque Bleue, at last struck 
her fancy. It bore a great name on its rough blue cover, and as 
she ran over the introduction with which Sainte-Beuve had pre- 
faced it, she found him saying that when one had read the three 
tales it contained, René, and Atala, and Les Aventures du Dernier 
Abencerage, one had known the best that Chateaubriand had to 
give. Fora few minutes she sat still on the top step, and after 
running quickly over the pages of the first two, decided that she 
was hardly in the humor to make herself mistress of that best this 
morning. But as she glanced through the history of the ill-fated 
Aben-Hamet one sentence arrested her: “/e faimerats,” re- 
pondit le Maure, “plus que la gloire et moins que l'honneur.” * 
Zipporah descended the steps and carried the little blue pam- 
phlet with her to Mr. Van Alstyne’s room. 

The old man seemed inclined to be drowsy, and in a quarter 
of an hour or so Zip, who, being conscientious about her task of 
amusing him, had beguna very free translation of the story of 
the last Abencerage, noticed that his eyes were closed and he 
was sleeping. She went on with the tale in silence and had fin- 
ished it before noonday. It moved her very deeply, but it set 
her tothinkingalso. In the afternoon she narrated it in her own 
way to Mr. Van Alstyne. 

* ‘1 would love thee,” responded the Moor, “‘ more than glory and less than honor,” 
VOI. XLVII—53 
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“ They were lovers, you see,” she went on after the briefest 
summary of the situation. “He was a Moor and a Mussulman, 
and she a Christian and a Spaniard. And her ancestor, the Cid, 
had killed Aben-Hamet’s grandfather in battle. He was the last 
of his family, and she and her brother, Don Carlos, who refused 
-to marry, and proposed to give all the property to her, were the 
last of theirs. He wanted herto marry his friend, De Lautrec, a 
Frenchman. But Blancaloved Aben-Hamet. She did not know 
he was an Abencerage and he did not know she descended from 
the Cid. But what they both knew was that they loved each 
other and differed in religion. Neither of them would yield, so 
Aben-Hamet went back to Carthage for a year, and then re- 
turned to see whether Blanca had changed her mind. They are 
both very noble. Before he goes he says to her—wait a minute, 
until I get the book and read it—‘I promise thee never to give 
my heart to another woman, and to take thee for my wife as soon 
as thou shalt accept the holy law of the prophet?’ And she an- 
swers: ‘ And for me, I shall await thee always; I will guard 
until my last breath the faith I have sworn thee, and I will re- 
ceive thee as my husband when the God of Christians, more pow- 
erful than thy beloved, shall have touched thy infidel heart.’ 
Isn’t that beautiful? Well, Aben-Hamet comes back in just a 
year, and they love each other more than ever, but are just as 
firm. ‘Be a Christian,’ Blanca says to him, and he answers, ‘ Be 
a Mahometan ’—and they separate again without having yielded 
to the passion which draws them to each other.’” Zip was 
translating again. Then she resumed her rapid condensation of 


the tale. + 

“ At the end of the next year Aben-Hamet comes once more, 
and this time he meets Don Carlos and De Lautrec. He is very 
jealous of the Frenchman, and he has a duel with Don Carlos, 
in which he gets the best of it. I was glad of that. I like Aben- 
Hamet. Don Carlos fights him to make him give up the thought 
of his sister and go away. What do you think Don Carlos says 
just before they fight? They are beside the tomb of one of the 
old Moors. ‘Imitate,’ he says, ‘this brave infidel and receive 
both baptism and death from my hand’! And Aben-Hamet an- 
swers: ‘Death, perhaps, but live Allah and the prophet!’ And 
he disarms Don Carlos, but will not take his life. Then Dofia 
Blanca and the Frenchman ride up, and they get reconciled 
somehow, and after that Aben-Hamet makes up his mind that 
as there is no hope for him unless he becomes a Christian he will 
do so. Heentersa church one night—it had been a mosque in 
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the old days—and there he sees the Frenchman at prayer. He 
kneels down himself, but just as he does so he sees some old 
Moorish inscription, and that changes his feeling about it, and 
he goes out. But at the door he meets Blanca. He asks her if 
she is going there to meet the Frenchman. Then she is splen- 
did. She says: ‘Leave these vulgar jealousies. If I loved thee 
no more I would tell thee so. I would disdain to deceive thee. 
I came here to pray for thee; thou alone art now the object of 
my vows; I forget my own soul for thine. Either cease to in- 
toxicate me with the poison of thy love or consent to serve the 
God whom I serve. . . . Behold this abode of death; it is en- 
chanted. Unless thou hasten to receive my faith at the foot of 
its altar, I shall soon rest there. The struggles I pass through 
undermine my life; the passion thou inspirest will not always 
sustain my frail existence. Remember, O Moor, to speak after 
thine own fashion, the flame that illumes the torch is also the 
flame that consumes it.’” 

“That is fine,” commented Zip. “All that is very fine. But 
afterwards comes the end, and that I do not understand. Aben- 
Hamet gives up his opposition; he determines to be a Christian 
and goes to see Blanca and tell her so. She is not at home— 
she and her brother are paying a visit to the Frenchman, and 
Aben-Hamet follows them. They have a pleasant evening until 
they begin singing songs, and through the songs it is discovered 
that Blanca descends from the Cid and that Aben- Hamet is the 
last Abencerage. And Aben-Hamet, who was willing to re- 
nounce his religion, finds then that he cannot resolve to forget 
the family feud. He tells Blanca that.he will give her back her 
promise, and that although he will always remember and be faith- 
ful to her, yet, if ever she can forget him, she ought to marry 
the Frenchman. ‘ You owe that to your brother,’ he says. But 
then the Frenchman declares he will never profit by the mis- 
fortune of aman so noble. He begs him to become a Christian, 
and says he will then intercede with Don Carlos to give him 
Blanca’s hand. Even Don Carlos joins in and persuades him, 
and at last Aben-Hamet says: “Ah! must I encounter here so 
many sublime souls, so many generous hearts, but to feel more 
deeply what I lose? Let Blanca decide. Let her say what I 
shall do to be more worthy of her love!’ And then,” cried Zip, 
getting up from the footstool where she had been facing John 
Van Alstyne—*“ then what do you think? Blanca says ‘Return 
to the desert!’ And then she faints away, and he goes away, 
and never comes back! Think of that!” 
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“ What do you think of that?” said a quiet voice at the door. 
The room was over-warm, and the door leading into the corri- 
dor was standing wide open. Paul Murray was leaning there 
against the jamb. Zipporah flushed. But Paul’s presence there 
was not unusual, nor was it so that he should enter unannounced. 

“Have you been here long?” she asked presently, in a tone 
very different from the animated one she had been using. 

“ Qnly long enough to catch the last of the story you were 
telling,” said Paul, entering, and going to salute Mr. Van Al- 
styne. Then he turned to the girl again. “I did not want to 
interrupt you. The story is one I know pretty well by heart. 
Do you mind going on, as I fancy you would have done had I 
not spoken? What do you think of the ending? Why does 
Blanca surprise you so?” 

“Qnly,” said the girl, hesitating a little, “ because I was not 
prepared to find her admitting so completely that her religion 
was less to her than she thought it was. I expected it in Aben- 
Hamet, of course.” 

“Tam not sure I follow you,” said Paul. “That climax is 
very much praised for its truth to human nature.” 

“ And do you think it is?” 

“True to human nature? Well, if you can grant human na- 
ture exalted to just that precise pitch, 1 am inclined to think 
it is. You remember, perhaps, that Chateaubriand says that he 
proposed making all four of those characters exceptionaily noble, 
but not beyond nature ?”’ 

“No,” said Zip, “I didn’t notice that he said so. I read no- 
thing but the story itself. But it does not seem in character to 
me. I cannot understand Blanca at all.” 

“But why?” insisted Paul. ‘Could she not have under- 
stood his struggle with himself, and perhaps dreaded lest she 
should seem to him to constrain him to remain?” 

“Remain?” said Zip, with a scorntul inflection. “He 
needn’t have remained! That wasn’t the question. Something 
new had come up, and he felt more about the quarrel between 
their ancestors than he did about his religion. He had made up 
his mind to give up that, and then the family feeling came in. I 
understand him, I think. But I had thought up to the very last 
that Blanca really did believe her religion was true.” 

“Ah!” said Paul, with an upward inflection. “And then 
you changed your mind?” 

“Why, certainly. If she thought it was true, she must have 
thought it necessary for him to think so too. She wouldn’t have 
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said, ‘Go back to your desert!’ She would have brought him 
over to her faith at azy cost. Sol should think. And if neither 
of them really believed in their religion, why did they make so 
much fuss about it to begin with ?” 

“You think that religion is an affair of all or nothing, do 
you?” ; 

“Don’t you?” 

“IT do, certainly.” 

“ But you said you thought the story was true to human na- 
ture.” 

“To a certain very exalted type of it. But when we come to 
matters of religious conviction, why, then we do go beyond hu- 
man nature. I think, or at least I fear, that such conviction is a 
thing very much rarer than you seem to suppose. We are 
talking, just now, as if Blanca and Aben-Hamet were real people. 
What do you think either of them would have gained by yield- 
ing, simply, as it must have been, to please the other? Would 
she have been a true Mahometan, or he a true Christian?” 

“I suppose not,” said Zip. “But Blanca does seem real to 
me for the moment. And what she did proves to me that_her 
religion was no more to her than his to him. I mean, she did 
not truly believe it. She kept to it because it was hers, not be- 
cause it was true.” 

“ And you don’t think that noble? What do you think she 
should have said?” 

“Oh! I don’t know,” answered the girl, turning away. “Of 
course, it is only a story. She had to speak at once and right 
there, before everybody. So perhaps she did the best she could. 
If you will stay awhile with Mr. Van Alstyne, Mr. Murray, I 
will go and take a walk; I have been indoors all day.” 

And then she went away, with a curious sense, which Paul 
Murray also shared, that in some manner their attitude toward 
each other had changed, or was on the point of changing. But 
in what way neither of them felt inspired to determine. 

Lewis R, Dorsay. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WORKMEN SHOULD NOT ONLY ACT BUT THINK. 


THERE is no doubt that they do think. Whatever there is of 
improvement in their condition to-day is sprung from careful 
thought on their own condition, and prompt action at the right 
moment. But what [ wish to point out is that hitherto there 
has been more acting than thinking among workmen; more en- 
thusiasm, for example, in carrying out a strike than patient 
study of the best methods. It will not be difficult to prove the 
truth of this statement. Mr. Powderly has already advanced it 
in his latest circular to the association of which he is the head. 
He finds that there is great need of instruction among his 
brethren, and he suggests the establishment of a lecture bureau, 
whose business it will be to wake up the thinking powers of 
workmen, and show them, among many other things, that a 
strike will not infallibly settle a difficulty, that patience and 
obedience are necessary virtues in big and little matters, and 
that. many factors enter into the labor grievance which high 
wages alone cannot put aside. He says plainly that many of 
the members of his order do not think enough, and do not know 
enough to handle intelligently the difficulties in the way. The 
same can be said of workmen outside the order, and even of the 
average business man, the politician, and the manufacturer. 

It can easily be guessed what brought out Mr. Powderly’s 
circular. There is a lull in the din of conflict between labor and 
capital. The boycott, the lockout, and the strike, along with 
the much-vaunted arbitration, have all failed to do very much 
more than waste money and temper, and seem to have been laid 
aside for the moment by common consent. It is to be observed, 
too, that events have shown a lack of discipline among some of 
the labor organizations. Yet after fifteen years of warfare no 
weapons have been found to replace the strike and the boycott. 
In other words, the labor cause has not advanced as much as was 
hoped, and at present there is something like an actual halt. No 
one seems to know what may be done next with advantage. 
Mr. Powderly with very good sense suggests that all hands call 
in lecturers, and open books and study a little. Some vital 
questions are yet unsettled. Is there not something more deci- 
sive and yet less violent than the strike with which to get better 
wages? Many wise men think there is. Mr. Powderly’s lec- 
turers will find themselves under the necessity of removing 
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some popular heresies before they can get to work at the first 
principles. Workmen must be convinced that they cannot 
study and think too much if they are going to secure their just 
position in the social system. 

Perhaps it may seem presumptuous to offer large suggestions 
in connection with Mr. Powderly’s letter, but in my experience 
I have often found many thoughtful workmen—that is, of the 
class interested in improving their own condition—holding 
wrong principles, often ignorant of the real causes of social de- 
ficiencies, and obstinately wedded to obsolete methods for sup- 
plying these deficiencies. It will do no harm to let a little light 
fall on these points. 

Wrong principles are commonly circulating as good coin 
nowadays. Often the workman swears by the axiom which his 
employer uses as a pretext to reduce his wages. Here, in order, 
are a few specimens of the counterfeit principles which in certain 
cases guide the average citizen of this country: 

The law of supply and demand fixes the prices of a// com- 
modities. 

You can honestly sell anything that will be bought. 

It is fair to sell at any price you can get, taking advantage of 
a man’s necessity or ignorance. 

An employer may offer as low wages as a workman will 
take. 

The buyer alone is to blame for the bad quality of the article 
bought. 

Employers may make any conditions they please. If the 
workmen do not like them, they can go elsewhere. 

It seems needless to comment on the sort of ethics expressed - 
here, but their popularity provokes at least a remonstrance. 
Each of these propositions is false. The contradictory in each 
case is true. There is a tremendous fascination for the average 
mind in the “law of supply and demand,” if there be such a 
thing. Certainly, if it do exist, it does not deserve the importance 
attached to it, it cannot be at the root of every business transac- 
tion, while in the matter of human labor it should not have the 
influence almost universally accorded it. 

Yet employers claim a moral right to reduce wages on the 
sole ground that laborers are too numerous, and workmen claim 
exorbitant wages on the sole ground that employers must hire 
them or go without. In the first case a workman’s services may 
be worth more, in the second less, than he receives, and the injus- 
tice done no law of supply and demand can make just. It is 
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perfectly true that a small demand for an article lessens its mar- 
ket value. But the diminished value can never without injustice 
fall below a certain mark in transactions among human beings. 
Yet the popular notion is that a plentiful supply and a small de- 
mand justify a buyer in dismissing all other considerations and 
buying at insignificant prices. Here, then, is a principle, fondly 
held and practised by workmen and employers both, which is 
nothing less than a good club for beating out each other’s brains. 
As such they have used it, and will continue to use it until com- 
mon sense and charity replace crude notions of political econo- 
my. 

To the other false principles it may be briefly replied: That 
if one can sell anything that will be bought, then manufacturers 
of adulterated articles, and owners of tenement-houses, decayed 
and tottering, can justly dispose of their wares and of their 
human pig-styes with calm consciences. 

lf a seller can take advantage of a man’s ignorance or neces- 
sity, and a buyer is responsible for his own failure to make a 
good bargain, then the struggle for better wages is one grounded 
not on justice and charity, but on the workman’s superior 
strength or skill in forcing or tricking the employer into paying 
good wages. 

If an employer has the right to offer as low wages as a work- 
man will take, without regard to the value of the work done, 
then a workman has a similar and counter right on his side; and 
therefore the industrial world divides into two armies, each 
ready to fly at the throat of the other on the question of wages. 

If employers can make any conditions, and if the workman 
rejecting them can go elsewhere, and that is all there is about it, 
where could they go if all employers made hard conditions ? 

If the workmen make serious blunders in first principles, it 
is not to be wondered at that the sources of their troubles should 
be hidden from them, or false ones taken for the truth. But 
after all, the highest authorities are divided as to the source of 
labor troubles. The troubles themselves are well understood. 
Workmen are in many cases getting too low wages to live 
decently and comfortably, and cry out against the wage-payers. 
There is a real tendency to lower wages visible in almost every 
department of labor, and a corresponding facility for accumulat- 
ing larger fortunes by capitalists. But what is the cause of this? 
There is no answer agreed upon. Workmen, capitalists, econo- 
mists, and statesmen are all equally unsatisfactory in their solution 
of this difficulty. Henry George offers his land heresy as a reason, 
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and his single tax as a solution of the difficulty, but finds few to 
agree with him. Political economists say that the distribution 
of wealth is unequal, and cannot show how to make it equal. Is 
there one cause or many for the trouble? No one knows. 
What one may know is, that in so obscure a condition workmen 
should be slow to make charges, and to act upon insufficient 
evidence. Here is an interesting bit of sufficient evidence: The 
A. B. & C. Company, of Chicago, has built up an immense meat- 
trade throughout the country, and it may be said that it alone 
makes money out of it. Besides the company itself, seven parties 
are concerned in this meat business: stock-raisers, railroad cor- 
porations, railroad employees, the meat company’s workmen, 
wholesale dealers in meat, retail dealers in meat, and consumers. 
Prices at retail are reasonably high, but of the seven parties to 
the meat business, excluding the consumers, only three receive 
satisfactory compensation for their labor and interest: whole- 
sale dealers, railroad corporations, and The A. B. & C. Company. 
The many stock-raisers get a bare profit, retail dealers would 
not handle the company’s meat if they could avoid so unprofit- 
able a business, and the various employees are constantly rising 
in arms against the meat company and the common carriers, 
both of which classes are managed by men who are many times 
millionaires. 

Here, then, is a case which presents many reasons for the 
poor condition of certain laborers, and the more than comfort- 
able increase in employers’ fortunes. 

First. The A. B. & C. Company and the railroads are desirous 
of adding to their wealth, and it is their greed—it is sometimes 
called the business spirit—which urges them to hire the cheapest 
labor possible, and to keep on cheapening it. 

Second. There is as yet no social principle established which 
gives the laborer any greater interest in his employer’s business 
than can be represented by the market price of labor, no matter 
how good the quality of the labor of individual laborers-may be. 

Third. The Chicago Company takes advantage of the stock- 
raisers, who can sell to no one else, and cheapens their labor by 
cheapening its results. 

Fourth. The railroads make greed the basis of their charges 
and the basis of their wages. 

Fifth. There is no law on the statute-book which might con- 
trol the public conscience of the great meat company and the 
railroad corporations, because it is a common belief that the law 
of supply and demand sooner or later regulates prices like a 
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charm. But in this instance The A. B. & C. Company and 
the railroads regulate supply and demand—so regulate prices. 
Greed, ignorance, dishonesty, and defective or wanting statutes 
are here the primary causes why a certain large number of 
workmen get low wages and never improve their condition. If 
the corporations mentioned could once be safely placed in the grip 
of the law, a great advance could be made in the condition of 
labor. Is it such an attempt workmen are making? No; they 
are fighting their oppressors with the foolish and expensive 
strike, and meanwhile the old corporations flourish and new ones 
are springing up, big and little, on every side. We do not deny 
the benefit gained by strikes, for they have been notable; but not 
nearly so notable as the harm done. Without saying, either, 
that it were better the men had not resorted to strikes, we main- 
tain that such methods are totally incompetent to achieve a radi- 
cal and permanent success. The workmen pay little attention 
to the defective statute, or to the preparation and passage of good 
laws. Hence the need of Mr. Powderly’s lecture bureau. 

Mr. Powderly would have the labor organization over which 
he presides throw its vast influence into new channels. He 
would have it take thought now, to devise new methods, to 
search for real causes, to become familiar with right principles, 
and, above all, with a firm faith in the ultimate success of the 
right, to suffer and wait in generous patience until persistent 
effort has done away with wrongs. 

Perhaps one might supplement the general tenor of Mr. Pow- 
derly’s circular with more precise lines of study, thought, and 
action for the workman to follow. Here are a few: 

If bad principles are prevalent in the social state of men, as 
we have shown them to be on certain points, and if greed and 
ambition are causes in part of the sufferings of the poor, the only 
radical cure is religion, of which there is far too little in this 
country, and among non-Catholic workmen almost none at all. 
The spread and deepening of its influence among ere and 
employed will do away with much injustice. 

If causes are obscure, and minds are in doubt as to the real 
sources of trouble, then study to discover true causes and 
sources, and defer action until action is sure to be effective. 
What use to waste time and ammunition shooting at a stump in 
the dark? When the source of any evil is finally found, destroy 
it in such a way that it will never appear more on this earth. 
For example, one cause of low wages is the employment of chil- 
dren where adults should be employed. End that abuse for ever. 
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The strike and the boycott are played out as methods to be 
used on a large scale or to advance the interests of workmen gen- 
erally. Put them aside. If you wish to punish a corporation 
for reducing wages unjustly, go to the legislature with an act 
which will lessen its unjust gains and cripple its unlawful privi- 
leges. 

Organize your societies efficiently, practice strict obedience 
to the leaders, then frame laws which will root out abuses and 
bring them to the legislatures. If they are not passed, the or- 
ganizations can punish local members by not voting for their 
return to the legislature. When they do become laws, look 
after their execution. Much could be said about organizing. 
I have heard from well-informed men that there is no such thing 
existing as a really well-organized labor society. 

One thing in connection with workmen I have never been 
able to understand. For years they have spent millions of 
money in a vain attempt to raise wages, not understanding why 
wages fell, and therefore ignorant of true methods; while evils 
which were understood and might have been remedied, and use- 
ful things which might have been obtained, were altogether neg- 
lected. For example, the rotten tenements could have been 
wiped out of existence, the number of public parks increased, 
the liquor giant fettered, the laws of health looked after in fac- 
tories, the coal and food monopolies chained, and the child-labor 
abuse destroyed. These things have been attended to only im- 
perfectly, or not at all—often, indeed, by wealthy philanthropists 
—and yet they have a far stronger bearing on the labor problem 
than the popular “law of supply and demand.” 

There is a lull in the struggle for better wages at the present 
moment. Workmen do not seem to know what can next be done 
with advantage. Money has been spent, old methods still pre- 
vail, and wages are descending. It is a good time to think. 

JOHN TaLBoT SMITH. 
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TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS have on sale Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.’s latest London edition of ‘‘ The Prig” series, which now com- 
prises The Life of a Prig, Prig's Bede, How to Make a Saint, and 
The Churgress. They are printed in clear type on good paper, 
with uncut edges, wide margins, and a substantial and taste- 
ful binding which adapts them well to library purposes. It is 
too late in the day to say anything new in praise of their literary 
or other qualities. The first of the series still remains the most 
amusing, for the reason that the quality of its raillery permits 
the reader to accept the author in his unalloyed priggishness, 
rapt in the contemplation of his own perfections, and not squint- 
ing too obviously in the direction of any other model. In the 
nature of things that attitude could not be maintained long. 
The succeeding books are quite as clever in other ways, and 7he 
Churgress, which inevitably recalls the late T. W. M. Marshall’s 
Comedy of Convocation, in the matter of telling and effective satire, 
aimed in a given direction, is better in all ways, or, at least, in all 
ways except the purely artistic one. For the priggishness of the 
Prig has now become too evidently perfunctory. He has ranged 
himself, which the true prig never does, and, in so doing, he has 
made it impossible for all hands to exchange quiet smiles over 
him alone. It is necessary now either to laugh with him or to 
make wry faces in solitary corners. 

One of Mr. Rider Haggard’s new novels—he rushes them out 
so fast that it is impossible to keep track of them all—is an amus- 
ing skit at the publishing confraternity from the author’s point 
of view. It is called Mr. Meeson’s Will (New York: Harper & 
Brothers). Mr. Meeson is the head of a publishing house in 
Birmingham, “the most remarkable institution of the kind in 
Europe,” which employs two thousand hands and whose build- 
ings cover two and a quarter acres. Among these “ hands” are 
numbered “ five-and-twenty tame authors,” who sit, week in and 
week out, in “ vault-like hutches in the basement,” and, “ at salaries 
varying from one to five hundred a year,” pour out that cease- 
less stream of books, “largely religious in their nature,” which 
has made the proprietors of the firm several times millionaires 
in pounds sterling. ‘“ And to think,” as Meeson says when dis- 
playing the magnificence of his private palace to some poor 
wretch of an author— 


“to think that all this comes out of the brains of chaps like you! Why, 
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young man, I tell you that if all the money that has been paid to you scrib- 
blers since the days of Elizabeth were added together, it would not come 
up to my little pile; but, mind you, it an’t so much fiction that has done 
the trick—it’s religion. It’s piety as pays, especially when it’s printed.” 


To Mr. Meeson comes one fine day when he is in uncommonly 
bad humor, because the net dividend from the Australian branch 
of his house has fallen to a beggarly seven per cent., a golden- 
haired, gray-eyed beauty of an authoress, on whose successful 
novel, “ Jemima’s Vow,” the firm has just been making a clear 
thousand pounds. Miss Augusta Smithers, who sold him the 
manuscript for fifty pounds, signing at the same time an agree- 
ment to let him have anything she may wish to publish for the 
next five years for seven per cent. of the profits, has come to beg 
Mr. Meeson to be a little more generous to her, in view, not 
merely of the wholly unexpected success of her story, but of her 
pressing needs. She has a little sister dying at home, she is 
nearly at the end of her resources, and she has just been offered, 
by another publisher a thousand pounds for the copyright of a 
completed story now lying in her desk. If Mr. Meeson will not 
give her enough to take her sister abroad, will he not release 
her from the engagement and permit her to realize on her second 
novel? He will do neither, whereupon Miss Smithers declares 
that she will not only publish nothing at all for five years, but 
will write to the papers explaining the cause of her inactivity. 

At this unpleasant interview Mr. Meeson’s nephew and sole 
heir, a recent Oxford graduate, happens to be present. He falls 
inlove with Miss Smithers onthe spot, and on her withdrawal be- 
rates his uncle so roundly that the old gentleman betakes himself 
to his lawyer and revokes his will, cutting Eustace off without a 
penny and dividing his two millions equally between the other 
members of the firm. Then he sets out for Australia to investi- 
gate the financial shrinkage in the book trade. He embarks on 
the Kangaroo, on which vessel Miss Smithers also sails, as a 
second-class passenger. She is on her way to a missionary 
cousin in New Zealand, with whom she proposes to make her 
home until the period of her engagement with Meeson shall be 
ended. Her sister is dead, and she has no tie to bind her 
to England save a recollection of the kind and handsome face 
of Eustace Meeson, whom she has seen once since meeting 
him in the publishing office. The Kangaroo is wrecked, and 
Mr. Meeson, Miss Smithers, a five-year-old boy, and two sail- 
ors escape in one of the two boats that are safely launched, 
and make Kerguelen Land on the second day after the mishap. 
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Mr. Meeson, smitten with death by reason of the exposure, is also 
conscience-smitten on account of his nephew and several other 
matters. He wants to make a new will, in the hope that a pass- 
ing ship may rescue: one or other of his companions, and Miss 
Smithers encourages the notion, But how to do it? Nota 
scrap of paper, not a pencil, not even a shred of linen exists on 
the island, everybody happening to have left the ship in flannels. 
Miss Smithers gets a happy thought from the tattooing on the 
arm of one of the sailors, who has inscribed his own name in full 
on his forearm. She thinks that if Johnnie Butt would allow his 
fellow-tar to tattoo Mr. Meeson’s will on his back, it could be 
signed by Mr. Meeson and witnessed by herself and the novel 
scrivener. But Johnnie objecting in “language more striking 
than correct,” Mr. Meeson proposes the child’s back as an 
alternative, to which Miss Smithers demurs as emphatically as 
Johnnie, but in better taste, 


“Well, then, there’s about an end of the question,” said Bill; “and this 
gentleman’s money must go wherever it is he don’t want it to.” 

“No,” said Augusta with a sudden flush, “there is not. Mr. Eustace 
Meeson was once very kind to me, and rather than he should lose the 
chance of getting what he ought to have, I—I will be tattooed.” 


An obliging cuttle-fish having turned up just in time, Mr. 
Meeson’s will, which is brief—‘I leave all my property to 
Eustace H. Meeson”—is tattooed accordingly, and duly signed 
and witnessed, just across the top of Miss Smithers’ shoulders, 
thereby destroying once and for ever all chance of her presenta- 
tion at the court of Victoria. Then Mr. Meeson dies, having 
first, in an agony of remorse, unburdened his conscience to Miss 
Smithers. 

‘‘*¢T am going to die!’” he groaned ; ‘Iam going to die, and I’ve been a 
bad man: J’ve been the head of a publishing company all my life. ... Augusta 
gently pointed out to him that publishing was a very respectable business 
when fairly and properly carried on, and not one that ought to weigh 
heavy on a man at the last, like the record of a career of successful usury 
or burgling. But Meeson shook his heavy head.” 


~ How Miss Smithers is rescued, how the will is admitted to 
probate, how she marries Eustace, who immediately goes into co- 
operation with the “tame authors” on a more equitable basis— 
for all these things we refer the reader to Mr. Haggard himself. 
He writes with a “ vim ”—shall we add, with a tireless speed ?— 
which makes it probable that, had he ever occupied one of the 
Meeson hutches he would have been counted worth at least five 
hundred a year to the establishment. 
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Pictures of Hellas (New York; W.S. Gottsberger) is trans- 
lated by Mary J. Safford from the Danish of Peter Mariager, It 
consists of five short tales illustrative of private life in Greece 
from the Pelasgian period down to 367:B.c... The author ex- 
plains in an interesting preface the difficulty he has found in 
collecting his material, on account of the great rarity of per- 
sonal and private details in Greek literature. He claims, how- 
ever, to have rested step by step on the classic authors in 
the delineations he has attempted. But as he has with set 
purpose avoided “giving the dialogues a form so ancient that 
they would not be read,” and has selected as the pivot for 
each of his tales that perennially modern motive, love, which he 
handles, also, like the modern man he is, they are sufficiently 
easy and pleasant reading. And if they suggest that the men 
and women of ancient Greece must have differed mainly in point 
of costume from the men and women of to-day, that may as well 
be attributed to the real sameness of human nature as to the 
paucity of personal details furnished by Greek literature. ‘“ Zeus 
Hypsistos ” seems to us the best of these stories. 

Robert Elsmere (New York and London: Macmillan & Co.) 
is Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s second novel. The first was pub- 
lished nearly three years ago, and had Miss Mary Anderson for 
the heroine, under the name of Miss Bretherton, which was also 
the title of the novel. Its announcement created a pleased an- 
ticipation in the minds of those who had read a couple of essays 
on Keats, and one on the late Henri Amiel, which had appeared 
in Macmillan’s not long before, and were understood to be by 
Mrs. Ward, These were beautifully written so far as mere 
diction was concerned, and those on Keats, which traced the 
process by which some of his most felicitous lines, which appear 
to have been fixed with one happy cast of the die, were in truth 
gradual emergences from cockneyisms which raise gooseflesh, 
were instructive and interesting as well. The paper on Amiel 
was more suggestive than satisfactory. When Mrs. Ward 
talked about him the reader’s expectations were raised to a very 
high pitch, but when she began to justify her praise by transla- 
tions, they went down far more rapidly than they had risen. 
There was no verb in these soliloquies and aspirations which were 
to reveal to us anew Augustine or 4 Kempis. They resembled 
too much the worship which Crusoe’s man Friday described as 
having been made by the old men_of his nation to their gods. 
They merely climbed up a mountain and said O! to them. 

Miss Bretherton also, considered as the work of Mrs. Ward, 
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was in the nature of a shrinkage of nominal values. Everybody 
identified the heroine at once, and though a denial was autho- 
rized, the likeness was too striking for it to be accepted. The 
young American actress, travelling with hardly presentable rela- 
tives, beautiful, ignorant, unmagnetic, unable to read French, and 
with a prim, puritanical notion that even translations of French 
novels were to be avoided like poison, is gradually converted 
into a really fine artiste, partly by the power of love for an art- 
critic, but in great part, also, by overcoming her ignorant repug- 
nance to French novels. The book was read and talked about 
on account of its subject, but made no great hit. 

Robert Elsmere, however, having passed already through seven 
editions in London, and having been selected by Mr. Gladstone 
as the subject of an article in the Mineteenth Century, may be fairly 
called a success from the author’s point of view. It has the 
merits and the defects of all her previous work. Mrs. Ward, 
who isa niece of the late Matthew Arnold, has the family gift of 
distinction in point of style. One may admit that fully, and yet 
find a certain sarcastic ring in Mr. Gladstone’s remark that “the 
strength of the book seems to lie,” for one thing, “in an extra- 
ordinary wealth of diction.”” There are six hundred and four 
closely printed pages in her novel, and perhaps half of them 
are most unnecessary padding, sometimes pleasantly descriptive, 
sometimes irrelevantly psychological, but still oftener talks by 
the author about talk which is supposed to have passed between 
various characters of her story. Squire Wendover, an ultra- 
sceptic with insanity in his blood, who in his youth “ was one of 
Newman’s victims,” is the instrument by which the conversion 
of Robert Elsmere from Anglican orthodoxy to the standpoint 
of Matthew Arnold’s Literature and Dogma is accomplished. 

The squire has written books to prove that what is called his- 
torical Christianity is unhistorical, by showing that “testimony, 
like every other human product, has developed.” The man of the 
nineteenth century, even the scientific man, vide Huxley’s admis- 
sion to certain Anglican bishops, is not an absolutely veracious 
witness. But, compared with him of the first, he is as Huxley to 
the missing link. 

“Man’s power of apprehending and recording what he sees and hears 
has grown from less to more, from weaker to stronger, like any other of 
his faculties, just as the reasoning powers of the cave-dweller have devel- 
oped into the reasoning powers of a Kant.(!) What one wants is the ordered 
proof of this, and it can be got from history and experience.” 


The method by which “ it can be got” is sometimes known as 
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“the philosophy of history.” Its objective point being the over- 


throw of the Christian religion, it begins with the assumption, 


“Miracles do not happen,” and works around to it again as a 
conclusion through much archeological, historical, and literary 
criticism. Those who are familiar with Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
essays, addressed to the great middle class, because, as he avows, 
the English upper classes are barbarians, who do not, in any true 
sense, know how to read, have already got a fair idea of both the 
destructive and the constructive method used by Mrs. Ward in 
this novel. The task which each writer undertook was to get 
rid of the idea of a personal God, and to replace it by that 
of “a stream of tendency,” an “eternal not-ourselves which 
makes for righteousness”; to deny the Incarnation and Resur- 
rection as literal, historic facts, and yet to retain in their integ- 
rity those teachings of the man Jesus which have a bearing on 
“conduct.” And “conduct,” as Mr. Arnold has told us, really 
means keeping one’s temper, and regulating properly the “ repro- 
ductive instinct.” Unless men and women generally do the latter 
fairly well, we shall none of us, in the long run, be able to do tne 
former at all,unless we abandon our dignity as human beings. 
And if we are forced to that, what will become of “ culture” and 
the “cultivated ’’? 

So Mrs. Ward writes a novel, as her uncle wrote essays, to 
show that “sweet reasonableness” may replace Christian faith, 
and “altruism” Christian charity, and not only nobody be any 
worse off, but the “ lower classes,” who are now throwing “ dog- 
ma” contemptuously aside and going boldly in for beastliness 
and rage against those better-off than themselves, may be made 
to re-accept the only practical outcome of Christianity that was 
ever worth talking about, by showing them that although the 
Gospels are pretty fables and “ miracles do not happen,” yet that to 
be “mild and lowly of heart,” and chaste -and self-restrained 
in action, will really result in the greatest possible happiness 
attainable. It is quite certain there will be fewer brawls if we 
all keep out of gin-palaces and beer-saloons, and other still more 
objectionable places; if we keep our earnings for a rainy day at 
the bottom of the social ladder, and keep our tenement-houses in 
good repair at the top. Come, brethren, clasp hands and do it, 
and meanwhile we, who are literary, will earn our living by show- 
ing you how inevitably the development theory, as applied to 
testimony, proves that Jesus never did and said most of the 
things attributed to him by the New Testament writers, or else 
that, far superior as he was to the teachers who preceded him, 
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he made the mistakes natural to that inchoate and undeveloped 
and uncultivated period in which he lived. It is humiliating, of 
course, as M. Renan has already pointed out, that criticism, and 
archeology, and digging into documents, and finding symbolisms, 
only ends by landing the most cultivated on the same spot that 
the blaspheming street-urchin gets to at a single bound. But if 
you who aspire to culture will resolutely close your ears to those 
who are trying to persuade you that the urchin makes his leap 
merely to get rid of the dread of retribution, and allow us to 
show you that it must, instead, be his awakened reason which 
rejects Christianity, the travail of the critic and the scientist 
and the “writing feller,” as our noble barbarians call us, will 
not have been wholly in vain. 

That is the real theme of Robert Elsmere. In its working out 
it is intolerably diffuse, even though, as Mr. Gladstone says, it is 
above all remarkable ‘“‘in the sense of omission with which the 
writer is evidently possessed."" What she omits, however, is 
precisely what she would have put in had she fully grasped her 
case and felt it to be a strong one; the reason, that is, for the un- 
faith that is in her, and the arguments which appear to make it 
reasonable. What we get instead isa lot of altruéstic rubbish, 
some not very vivid but greatly spread-out love-making, and 
much sounding description of the damaging results wrought upon 
Robert Elsmere’s faith by blows of which we are allowed to get 
the distant echoes only. Can it be possible that those echoes 
were likewise all that reached the ears of Mrs. Ward? 

A Counsel of Perfection (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) is by 
Lucas Malet, the om de plume of Mrs. Harrison, a daughter of 
the late Charles Kingsley. It is very well written, in the manner 
of Mr. Henry James. The heroine, Lydia Casteen, is a “ child- 
eyed spinster” of thirty-seven, whose life, up to the period when 
the story opens, has been spent in acting as amanuensis, proof- 
reader, and what-not to an unloving and exacting father, the 
rector of Bishop’s Marston, who is engaged on a great history of 
the early church. After a good deal of petty vexation, Lydia 
manages to get leave of absence for a month, which she passes 
in Switzerland with friends. There she has her first and last bit 
of romance, being flirted with in a shilly-shally sort of way by 
a pudgy and d/as¢ bachelor, who begins because he has nothing 
else to occupy his time, and finally ends by being shamed into 
making a proposal which he is greatly relieved to find rejected. 
Lydia, however, loves him, She refuses him only because she is 
indispensable to her father. There is no more than that to the 
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story proper, but itis told with many deft touches and much 
good writing. Still, it leaves that sort of unpleasant memory 
after it which is produced by the novels of many women, and 
which one can only attribute to a lack of delicacy in their au- 
thors, and fairly describe only by quotation. Thus, for ex- 
ample: 


“For what, after all, had she found in these last two sunny weeks that 
made his loss seem to her so lamentably great? Lydia did not dare to ask 
herself quite plainly. And even had she asked herself, she was too inno- 
cent, ignorant if you will, to answer clearly. For all the unsatisfied de- 
sire of her emotional nature—and of her physical nature also—all the latent 
motherhood that lay folded in her heart, as some fair blossom within the 
bud, had awoke silently, gradually, its eyelids touched at last with the 
light of a delicious dawning of unconscious love and hope.” 


That is the kind of thing which “realism” in art, and the 
“science-man,” and the development theory for the present pro- 
duce in the better class of female writers who acknowledge their 
shaping influence. We were about to quote from another novel 
His Way and Her Will, by A. X. (Chicago, New York, and San 
Francisco: Belford, Clarke & Co.), to show what they can do for 
natures of a very much lower grade. But on second thought 
we refrain, assuring the reader that the book, although intended 
to point a moral, to uphold the beauties of virtuous living, and to 
paint the manners of the “ best” American society, is emphati- 
cally one to throw into the fire. 

A Débutante in New York Society, by Rachel Buchanan, and 
A Woman's Face, by Florence Warden, both issued by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., are much better than: the work of A. X. Still, 
the débutante is rather too priggish and self-conceited. Old- 
fashioned people incline to the belief that strictures on one’s 
mother are not in the best taste, and that if they must be made, 
they should not be put into the mouths of young’ ladies who are 
intended to impress the reader with their manifold perfections. 
New York society, if this débutante paints it well, cannot be 
called specially enticing. Miss Warden’s story is well told, 
plotty and interesting, and makes it easy to understand her 
vogue with the novel-reading public. And though there are, 
as seems almost inevitable in the novel of the period, two ill- 
assorted couples in it, for one of which the usual solution of con. 
tinuity is provided, yet Miss Warden has contrived to keep both 
her sentiment and her situations out of the mire. Neither Alma 
Crosmont nor Dr. Armathwaite can be accused of deliberately 
peering over the barrier between them until the ordinary course 
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of nature throws it down. And in the case of Millie Peele and 
her mother the strokes which show character, though few, are 
well done. 

The scene of Mr. Isaac Henderson’s second novel, Agatha 
Page (Boston: Ticknor & Co.), like that of its predecessor, The 
Prelate, is \aid in Rome. The theme of it is an old one: the vir- 
tuous man who marries a noble woman for love, but who enter- 
tains, later on, a passing fancy for an ignoble woman who conceives 
a passion for him. Both women suffer greatly, the man not very 
much, and the wife comes out victorious and happy in the end. 
The wife, Agatha Page, is half-American by the way, and has 
been brought up at home by her uncle; her cousin and rival, a 
full-blood Italian, has, on the contrary, been educated in a con- 
vent, and “never taught that she actually owed consideration 
to either duty or authority.” That strikes one as an omission 
so singular in convent-training that it suggests a grave doubt as 
to Mr. Henderson’s value as a witness. He might, perhaps, be 
useful as an illustration of the way in which Mrs. Ward believes 
testimony to have developed in these times of critical inquiry. 
Mr. Henderson writes very smoothly and tells his story fairly 
well, but fails to be particularly entertaining. , 

Mr. S. Baring-Gould, who once wrote lives of saints for the 
high Anglican market, has of late years taken to novel-writing 
for the general public, and does it well. If we say that there is 
a faint pedagogic flavor about his work, we by no means wish to 
imply that his purpose is in any sense didactic. He means sim- 
ply to tell a story which shall be both whdlesome and amusing, 
and, so far as we know his work, he succeeds in doing so. It 
is his manner and not his matter which suggests the school mas- 
ter—the trick of iteration, the bald, prosaic statement of matters 
not at all important. And these are minor faults in a man who, 
notwithstanding them, succeeds in getting readers for decent 
work, done in a not irreligious spirit. His latest novel, Eve 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.), describes the fortunes of the 
two daughters of Ignatius Jordan, an English Catholic gentle- 
man, at a period some seventy or eighty years ago. Why the 
Jordans are made Catholics one fails to see, unless it be to cast 
‘ a stain of illegitimacy on Eve, the younger daughter. The Jor- 
dans live at a place where no priest ever comes, and as Ignatius 
will not go before a parson for the ceremony, his second wife 
and he clasp hands before an altar in a disused abbey and swear 
a fidelity which they observe. The story is plotty, is meant to 
he:dramatic, and succeeds in being entertaining, in spite of the 
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fact that Mr. Baring-Gould does not create illusions.- His char- 
acters are not more than agreeably constructed puppets, who 
talk for the most part in a style so peculiar to their author that 
one cannot, for that reason, call it unnatural. The Jew, in a 
story called Court Royal if our memory does not betray us, 
which Mr. Baring-Gould published some three years ago in the 
Cornhill, had tricks of speech so much like those of Ezekiel 
Babb in the present novel that he might be his double. 





WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
MY TWO CONVERSIONS. 


{It is a simple story, perhaps not worth writing, but how I would wish to make 
its recital an act of thanksgiving to the good God! Iwas brought up ina 
family where religion was thought but little of. My mother had at one time 
professed the Episcopal faith, but for many years had neglected it and had re- 
lapsed into that most deplorable condition of soul—indifferentism. When but a 
tiny little girl I remember lisping the Hail Mary at my nurse’s knee, for our ser- 
vants were Catholics. All honor be to Catholic servants! God only knows how 
many conversions are wrought through the memory of the prayers they taught 
their little Charges, and the effect of their example and influence. 

My mother, feeling that I needed some religious training, sent me to a Lu- 
theran Sunday-school not far from our home. But many a time would I secretly 
attend Mass with my Catholic nurse, instead of obeying the maternal directions. 
I was a delicate chfld and ill-health prevented me. from attending school regu- 
larly. When it was possible I would leave the house unobserved and visit our 
Lord in the Tabernacle. I was then scarcely eight years old. Gradually one 
desire began to possess me: to become a Catholic. The desire grew daily, it 
absorbed my thoughts. I become a Catholic! But how? I once timidly at- 
tempted to broach the subject to my mother, but was frightened by her almost 
violent opposition. I never endeavored to pursue the subject farther. For 
months I waited, and meantime I fairly haunted the Catholic Church. I did not 
have courage to speak to one of the priests. At last our Lord showed me a 
way to come to him. Leaving the chapel one day a sweet-faced lady approach- 
ed me and smilingly asked me if I would say a prayer for her intention. Here 
at last was an opportunity to speak to a Catholic who, perhaps, might aid me. 
“Oh! yes,” I answered, “ but I’m not a Catholic.” “No?” “Oh! could you 
please tell me where I could get a rosary? I have saved all my pennies. I have 
a prayer-book, but I want a rosary so much.” She took me around the corner 
and showed me a convent, and promised if I would come there the following day 
she would leave a rosary for me with the portress. To-morrow was long in 
coming. I felt that I was drawing nearer to God as I stood upon the steps that 
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led to the convent door. I procured the rosary, chatted with the portress, told 
her of my great desire to become a Catholic, and was most cordially invited to 
call again ; an invitation I gladly availed myself of. Oh! the many excuses I 
made to leave our house. The fondness I suddenly developed for playing with 
all the children I knew in the neighborhood! Anything to get to the convent, 
where I knew I would receive aid. The nuns were kind, very kind. It was re- 
markable, they said, to see a child so persistent in her endeavors to become a 
Catholic. I again met the kind lady who gave me the rosary. She and her 
friends became much interested in me. 

I insisted on being baptized. Of course they objected. They did not feel 
as though they could do so without my mother’s consent. And it would be use- 
less to endeavor to procure that. I did not know if I had ever been baptized. 
If they did not have me baptized, I said 1 would go some place else. 1 was de- 
termined ; baptized I must be. Finally, after many entreaties on my part and 
much earnest thought on the part of my friends, I was made a child of God ; the 
lady who had given me the rosary acting as sponsor. I was but nine years and 
six months old. My friends’ kindness did not end here; I must make my first 
Communion. After being duly prepared,a day was named. I stole from our 
home before five o’clock one morning, carrying under my arm a white swiss 
dress that was to serve as the dress of the first-communicant. I found my 
friends awaiting me. White shoes, veil, gloves, etc., articles that I could not 
easily procure myself, were furnished by them. A prie-dieu was placed in the 
centre of the convent chapel, the father who baptized me said Mass, and I re- 
ceived my first Communion, the Bread of angels. Returning home I met my mo- 
ther at the front door; she fancied I had been to the Catholic Church and was 
extremely annoyed. Unfortunately there dropped from my dress, where I had 
concealed them, a prayer-book and catechism. I received a sound scolding for 
what she supposed my misdeeds, but she never suspected how much I had ac- 
complished towards my eternal salvation. F 

All went well for over a year. I went to school and followed my religion 
faithfully. But after a while 1 became careless, and lived in continual fear of my 
mother discovering what I had done. And discover it she finally did. Return- 
ing from school one day I found her awaiting me with the question, if it was true 
that I had been baptized in the Catholic faith? Tremblingly I confessed it. 
She seemed to consider it a crime, and laid the blame on the innocent shoulders 
of our Catholic help, who, fortunately for them, were no longer with us. I was 
sent miles away to my aunt’s home, where I was carefully watched over. When 
I returned home I resumed my studies. I had forgotten the practise of my re- 
ligion, or at least lost all desire to do so. 

After leaving school, and growing weary of the monotonous home-life, I re- 
solved to go upon the stage, and I became an actress. I travelled, of course, al- 
most incessantly. Being seldom at home, and having but few friends with me, 
I was often very lonely. How deeply I regret to say that the Catholic faith had 
faded, seemingly, quite out of my soul! Yet I longed intensely for something 
higher, holier than the world gave me. I began by going to church on Sunday—to 
Protestant churches, of course. At that time it did not make any difference. “ One 
religion is as good as another ” had become a maxim with me. Even when it hap- 
pened that I was travelling with Catholics, I never went to their church. Many 
weeks passed thus. At last God gave me the grace to hear his voice more 
clearly. 
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It was in St. Louis, Mo. Very near the hotel I was stopping at is an old 
Catholic cathedral, corner of Third and Walnut Streets, I believe. I went there, 
God alone knows why, but the church was empty; there were no services that 
afternoon. But the Blessed Sacrament was there; something forced me to kneel 
when I passed before it. Then I remembered the time when I knew more of this 
religion. Mass, confession, Communion rose confusedly before my eyes. Our 
Lord was speaking to my heart, but that heart was still too worldly to listen. But 
take one step towards God and he hurries forward with outstretched arms to 
meet you. A week after that, my first visit to the Blessed Sacrament in many 
years, my Catholic friend with whom I was travelling began to speak of religion. 
Once, several months before, she had asked me to what church I belonged. I 
had answered Episcopal. She laughingly told me that it was a tradition of the 
church that if one said a thousand “Ave Marias” from Spy Wednesday until 
Good Friday our Blessed Lady would obtain by her intercession any reasonable 
request we might demand of her. I mentally resolved to say the “ Aves.” But 
a difficulty arose. I did not have a rosary. But I could purchase one. The fol- 
lowing week we were in St. Paul, Minn. There I purchased my rosary. 
Then the thought came, it must be blessed. I wandered through the streets hop- 
ing to find a Catholic church. I did not have the courage to inquire for one. I 
passed a church, in front of which was a large sign bearing the words, “ Prayer 
meeting during Lent every day at one o'clock.” I entered ; it was the church of 
a Methodist congregation, and many were present. The almost fanatical fervor 
of the people startled me. After the meeting closed, seeing that I was a stranger, 
they clustered around, asking my name and cordially shaking hands with me. 
At last I met the pastor and had a long talk with him. The substance of it was 
that he advised me to read the New Testament and give myself up to Christ. 
Accordingly I read part of the New Testament. I felt miserably. I desired 
something. I wished to do something, I did not know what. God’s Holy Spirit 
was calling me; I did not know how to respond. 

Travelling a great deal, I had but little time to spare. But finally, I found my- 
self again before the Blessed Sacrament. I began to read prayer-books left in the 
pews, and to make the Way of the Cross. At last I found strength to answer God's 
voice. I would return to the church. I was a Catholic. I could return through 
the sacrament of Penance. I began toprepare. And at last, on the eve of Passion 
Sunday, kneeling before the vicar-general of alarge Western diocese, I received 
the grace of forgiveness and the precious absolution of my sins. Many kind words 
were said to me; Thomas a Kempis and a Challoner’s catechism were given to me. 

Then the struggle began in earnest. I feared I had taken too hasty a step. 
There were so many things I could not understand. But wherever I went I met 
' kind priests; one in Ohio, whom I particularly thank for the many hours of in 
struction, and for the valuable books he so kindly gave me. Little by little the 
mists cleared away, and there was light—the wonderful light of God’s truth. 
When I again saw the dear friends who had done so much to aid my conversion 
when I was a child they told me how they had prayed for me. Though I had 
wandered their prayers had followed me. May the Sacred Heart reward them 
for all their kindness! May the good God bless the dear fathers who have 
for their motto “ Omnia ad majorem Dei gloriam,” who first brought me into the 
bosom of Holy Mother Church, and who taught me when a child to know the 
Saviour, who saith “ Suffer little children to come unto me’’! 
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IS THE GOSPEL A CODE? 


Mr. Gladstone, in his answer to Ingersoll, says that 


‘* The Gospel was promulgated to teach principles and not a code; that it included the foun- 
dation of a society in which those principles were to be conserved, developed, and applied ; and 
that down to this day there is not a moral question of all those which the Reply does or does not 
enumerate, nor is there a,question of duty arising in the course of life for any of us that is not 
determinable in all its essentials by applying to it as a touchstone the principles declared in the 
Gospel. ... Where would have been the wisdom of delivering to an uninstructed popula- 
tion of a particular age a codified religion which was to serve for all nations, all ages, all states 
of civilization 2. Why was not room to be left for human thought in finding out and in work- 
ing out the adaptation of Christianity to the ever-varying movement of the world ?” 


Gladstone’s idea, therefore, is that the New Testament, in as far as it contains 
morals and doctrine, is asyllabus of principles. The Gospels and Epistles, accord- 
ing to him, are unapplied Christianity; the application is not to be made by the 
individual, but in a society. The written word supposed and included the foun- 
dation of a society in which its principles are to be conserved, developed, and 
applied. 

According to this there is an interval between the inspired word of God and 
the individual soul, which is filled not simply by the interior action of the Holy 
Spirit, but by that same Spirit conserving, developing, and applying his doctrine in 
the external order; this external action having for its end the strengthening of the 
interior life. It is in the nature of things that this should be so. For man is not 
a pure spirit. He has no purely interior life. His constitution by the Creator is a 
pointer to his regeneration by the Mediator. He lives and dies a man—that is to 
say, a composite of the sensible and the supersensible—and it is inevitable that he 
shall not be treated in life and death as if he were an angel. As the interior ob- 
lation of Christ, by which we are saved, was ratified by the external outpouring of 
his blood, so are we inflamed within by his love and sealed without by his blood. 
This is why Christ gave to his principles the accompaniment of external ordi- 
nances conveying grace to the soul. 

But Gladstone’s eye is fixed with disapproval upon the error of supposing the 
new law to be acode. Cardinal Wiseman, in one of his controversial lectures, re- 
futes this same error by the simple test of comparison between the old and the 
new law. He says in effect: If God would rule hearts and minds by a code, we 
know how he would go about it, for he has actually done it. The law of Moses 
was a. code, and everything in the Jewish church was in little and great governed 
by it; a good thing for a single race. And, asthe cardinal points out, the autho- 
rity of priest or ruler was derived from and limited by the very words of the 
Mosaic code. It was stiff, it was narrow, it was local, it was to pass. away. But 
Christ came for all men, and is of yesterday, to-day, and the same for ever ; and 
hence to conserve, to develop, and to apply his mediatory office to all nations unto 
the consummation of the world, a code was insufficient. A syllabus of principles 
with an organic, corporate life, embracing himself and his redeemed brethren, was 
the divine economy in the Christian dispensation. This society living out these 
principles by the practice of virtues far above the natural manifests Christ in the 
external order and enjoys him in the spiritual order. 

If it be urged that a code is necessary, we grant it at least in a sense. Just as 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence, which, uncodified, could, in the 
moment of revolt against tyranny, fire men with sufficient zeal to achieve indepen- 
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dence, required codification and “the foundation of a society in which those 
principles were to be conserved, developed, and applied.” The result was the Con- 
stitution of the United States and an enduring commonwealth. This is all in the 
natural order and under an overruling providence in thatorder. But the adoption 
of the sons of God in Christ Jesus is in an order altogether transcendent. The 
principles of the Gospel are not attainable by the reach of reason, and therefore 
their codification is not man’s work. What is higher than nature, nature cannot 
conserve, develop, or apply. The man or society doing this must enjoy the super- 
natural aid of the divine Author of the principles. That is to say, the author is a 
founder. The principles of the Gospel are not left to be the private property of an 
inorganic mass of men. The very nature of man will form a society or many 
societies, and will make wreck of divine truth if it has no more than natural, or- 
ganic force to apply to its conservation. 

Any great world-force, if it is going to be perpetuated, developed, and applied, 
must have a world-society to do it. Man is not by nature qualified beyond the scope 
of race or nation, except it be in bare principles of fallen nature itself, such as hu- 
manity or philanthropy, and then but weakly. The world-force that the Gospel is, 
is aggressive, claims everything, moves everywhere, and must havea strictly co- 
ordinate society as its propaganda ; co-ordinate in the sense of enjoying institu- 
tion by the same divine authority which inspired the Gospels. 

Mr. Gladstone’s idea is full of truth, and of a truth which breeds a spirit of 
liberty in the man and flexibility in the organism. The idea which he combats— 
the idea of the Gospels as a mere code—breeds formalism, perpetuates Jewish 
slavery to law, courts, precedents, and the dead-letter of a book. 

Have not these latter been traits of Protestantism ? 


A LAWFUL BOYCOTT FOR THE CLERGY. 

It is learned by actual computation that there are in these United States no 
less than fifty-four thousand clergymen of all denominations. Nearly or quite 
eight thousand of these are priests in charge of eight millions of Catholics. 

Eminently practical as THE CATHOLIC WORLD is, it can and will second the 
motion already put before the clergy in a Catholic weekly or two, to endeavor to 
curtail, and if possible abolish, the practice, becoming more and more shameless, 
of displaying nude and immodest figures on town placard-boards, in shop-win- 
dows, and on divers kinds of goods, Catholics are themselves not altogether 
guiltless of this aid openly given to the devil Astaroth. 

What need is there to give details of what all may see who read as they run, 
read as they walk, read as they stand, read as they open their eyes? A priest in 
Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. James McGolrick, last year boldly called upon and ob- 
tained the help of the police to tear down the foul show-bills—pictures of nameless 
females—which had been posted about the city by a circus company. Represen- 
tations were made to the like effect in Louisville, Ky., both as regards show-bills 
and nasty pictures paraded in cigar and book stores. The complaint was made 
to a brave Catholic chief of pdlice,-who undertook to do his duty, but with no 
other effect than to rouse the worst passions of the vile and hasten the proximate 
dismissal of the faithful officer. 

The streets of cities in the South and West, on both sides of the curb-stones, 
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reek perhaps with more filth and moral ordure than those of the Northeast. A 
large minority of the saloons and cigar-stdres and factories of the land employ 
Catholics behind their bars and counters—except, probably, in Minnesota, Mary- 
land, and New Mexico. Why cannot pastors and curates admonish these em- 
ployees to represent to their employers their conscientious objections to having 
anything to do with sales or manufactures accomplished by the medium of 
unclean spirits, too visibly represented by the undraped Venuses and suggestive 
Cleopatras of the wall and the packing-case? If the clergymen alone would enter 
into a society of boycotters, whose first and last rule should be to refuse to buy or 
recommend a box of cigars or paper of cigarettes stamped with the figures of 
strumpets and lechers, that alone might bring many to their senses—through their 
purses. And if the priests’ example could fire the other forty-six thousand 
clergymen to unite with them, the Lawful Boycott would soon isolate and topple 
over the stalking Goliaths. THOMAS J. JENKINS. 
Knottsville, Ky. 


LET US UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER. 


Rev. Dr. J. W. Mendenhall, the newly-installed editor of the Methodzst Re- 
view, thus delivers himself in his first issue—the July number: “The Roman 
Church may be the Babylon or the great whore of the Apocalypse.” 

_ Now, Dr. Mendenhall, let us come to an understanding with each other. If 
you are prepared to maintain that the church which claims to be the spouse of 
Christ—is so regarded by all Catholics—and has the respect of the majority 
of mankind on account of her special love of purity, is so foul as to deserve the 
name of harlot, it will require the greatest strain upon our charity to think that 
you are inculpable in your error. Now, we do not propose to hold any contro- 
versy with an insincere man; the sooner you take off your mask the better. For 
all sincere Methodists, who love truth and are striving to follow it faithfully, we 


have respect. What shall we say of you? 
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THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION EXPLAINED AND VINDICATED. By 
Basil Manly, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Louisville, Ky. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


While reading this book we have often asked ourselves, Why is it that 
the Baptists, as a rule, are so tenacious of what they consider to be the 
essential truths of Christianity? In the Church of England even a clergy- 
man may be a rationalist or a weak deist, and yet be in good standing, pro- 
vided he holds no official communication with dissent ; in the German Pro- 
testant State Church the spectacle of a Pantheistic Lutheran clergyman is 
unhappily not rare; in the Free Church of Switzerland very many of the 
clergy openly deride the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. It is con- 
soling, therefore, to find such steadfast loyalty to fundamental Christian 
truths among the Baptists ; and, therefore, we ask again what is the reason 
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of this? We think that the solution may be found in the fact that the 
Baptists endeavor to be logical in their acceptation of whatever of truth 
they have, whereas most other sects, in their efforts to preserve external 
conformity, will tolerate the most glaring inconsistencies. The strength 
of the Baptists is due to their consistency. A broad church crumbles to 
pieces ; a strict church has within it a strong principle of conservation. 
The Baptists in the South, particularly in Virginia and Alabama, if we are 
to believe their own statements, have built themselves up out of the wreck 
of lax Episcopalianism. The divine secret of the church of God is its 
power to hold its members to one true standard. The Baptists have grown 
strong especially from their firm adherence to the Bible as the inspired 
word of God, and plenary inspiration at that. But let them give up this 
true doctrine, or one iota of it, and they will soon be on the wane. Dr. 
Manly, who so ably and conscientiously vindicates the doctrine of inspira- 
tion, evidently thinks as we do about this matter. 

Now, the author, when he is explaining the doctrine of the inspiration 
of the Bible, knows thoroughly what he is talking about, but when he 
speaks about the Catholic Church he does not. He asserts, for instance, 
that we believe that “the church is inspired, as well as the Bible.” He, 
unwittingly no doubt, misrepresents us, but it is a pity that a man who can 
treat so scientifically a subject which he does understand should venture 
to speak on a subject which he clearly has not investigated. It is a pitiful 
thing that so competent a Scripture scholar does not-know the difference 
between inspiration and infallibility. There is a world-wide difference be- 
tween the inspiration of the Bible and the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
which the church claims, and which Christ has promised to her. Inspira- 
tion is defined by the author as “that divine influence that secures the 
accurate transference of truth into human language, by a speaker or writer, 
so as to be communicated to other men” (p. 37). Assistance of the Holy 
Spirit does not necessarily illuminate the mind or move the will of the 
church, but negatively preserves her from error in matters of faith and 
morals. The church is simply the infallible custodian of the divine de- 
posit of revelation which was complete before the death of the apostles. 

The author’s animus toward the Catholic Church is very bitter, which 
we attribute to his ignorance of her teaching. He is, nevertheless, a sincere 
lover of the Holy Bible, and as such we greatly respect him. 

The doctrine of Inspiration of Holy Scripture, according to Catholic 
theology, is that the books declared to be canonical have God for their 
author in all their parts; so that we are not required to believe that every 
word in the Bible is inspired. It is even lawful for a Catholic to hold that 
plenary inspiration is confined to such matters as immediately concern 
faith and morals; though the general opinion of theologians extends in- 
spiration over a wider field. 

On the other hand, a Catholic cannot lawfully hold the opinion preva- 
lent among the more liberal Protestants—viz., that the Bible is only in- 
spired in the sense that it has God’s sanction as a great moral and doc- 
trinal guide, full of noble sentiments; that it is inspired only inasmuch as 
it is the best human expression of Divine Wisdom. This latter theory 
Dr. Manly rejects and repudiates, and endeavors in an intelligent and able 
manner to logically establish the inspiration of Scriptures in the Catholic 
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sense. He is honest and fair to his opponents; he does not blink a single 
objection ; one by one he deliberately takes them up and disposes of them, 
and that so effectually that in the mind of the fair-minded reader his thesis, 
that God is the author of the Book, is established. 

The author, being an orthodox Protestant, expresses his belief in the 
error that the Bible is the only rule of faith. He fails to see that the fact 
that it is inspired does not prove that it contains the entire body of reveal- 
ed truth. He affirms that the Bible, and the Bible only, is the inspired ex- 
pression of divine revelation—clearly a conclusion unwarranted by his 
premises.- An inspired tradition is unknown to him. But it is plainly a 
logical defect to lay down as a postulate, as he does, that because the 
Scriptures have God for their author, that therefore “ Christianity (in the 
Protestant sense) is the religion of the Book.” 


MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. From the Christian Con- 
siderations of Father John Crasset, S.J. Translated and edited by the 
Very Rev. T. B. Snow, 0.S.B. 2 vols. London: R. Washbourne ; New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 


Father Crasset’s Christian Considerations are very appropriately named. 
Instead of a systematic development of the subject of each meditation, 
there is a vivid presentation of several ideas belonging to the subject, each 
one of which is sufficient for a meditation in itself. Only the bare idea is 
presented, and the mind is left to do its own thinking, and the will its own 
resolving. This method necessitates real mental application and active 
volition in prayer. As to the relative merits of the two methods we are 
not prepared to say which is better. It depends wholly upon the habit of 
thought and volition of the individual. 

Of Crasset’s meditations we have had for many years a very high esti- 
mate, based upon long use of them personally, and what we deem a com- 
petent knowledge of the class of literature to which they belong. We have 
said above that the bare idea was thrust into the mind by this method, but 
by this we mean the idea stripped of accessories and explanations. No 
book of meditation deserves the name of jejune less than Crasset’s. He 
has a piquant manner. His arrangement of topics and points is peculiar 
to himself; we know of no other author who treats his matter in exactly 
the same way. We open the book at random for an instance : 

‘¢ Will you always be a slave to men ? 
Will you never contemn human respect ? 


Why do you not declare yourself for God ? 
Why do you not renounce these vanities ? 


The world will laugh at you, 

You have more reason to laugh at the world. 
It is God’s enemy. 

It is the tyrant of faith, 

The persecutor of Innocence, 

You have renounced its friendship, 

When you were baptized.” 


This gives the reader an idea of the matter and the method of its pre- 
sentation. Ofall the books of meditation for daily prayer we have ever 
known, there is none, excepting, of course, the Bible and the /m7tation, 
better worthy of use than Crasset. 
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The translator has adopted throughout the work a form which was 
given to an old English translation of a portion of these meditations pub- 
lished in 1685. This feature adds much to the attractiveness of these vol- 
umes. 


AT HOME AND IN WaArR, 1853-1881. REMINISCENCES AND ANECDOTES. 
By Alexander Verestchagin. Authorized translation by Elizabeth F. 
Haphood. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Certainly no novel of the school of honest detail, now so much in 
vogue, could tell us the story of Russian life, high and low, more minutely 
than this queer autobiography does. The author’s mind in childhood, 
youth, and manhood was a phonograph storing upon the waxen tablets of 
a most retentive memory the scenes, the circumstances, the forms and 
words of his whole -life, to be now turned into a printed book of peculiar 
interest. Whoever will read this book as honestly as the author seems to 
have written—no mean achievement, by the way, since he particularizes to 
a painful degree—will know Russian domestic and military life as well as 
it can be learned from a book, 

The state of the common people, prior to the abolition of serfdom, is 
here portrayed with pitiless exactness. It leads one to say that an aristoc- 
racy that could so long keep in veritable slavery their own race and fellow- 
Christians can hardly be counted on to play a beneficial part in the further 
amelioration of the evils still oppressing their countrymen. The only rea- 
son why an aristocracy should exist is that their ownership of the land 
and monopoly of the offices shall conduce to the well-being of the whole 
people. In Russia, as this book plainly enough shows, there is no such 
purpose manifest, not to say attained. The vast estates are not held in 
trust for the profit of those who toil upon them, but merely for the aggran- 
dizement of the nobles. We do not mean to say that there are not excep- 
tions to this rule, for a trait of the Russian character, whether noble or 
peasant, is good nature. We do not mean to say that there are many such 
landlords in Russia as the author’s grandfather, who was put to death by 
his own serfs for meddling with their wives; he was a Russian Lord Lei- 
trim. But the entire effect of the book on the impartial mind is to show 
the utter perversion of the uses of class and government in Russia. In- 
stead of the rulers of the empire holding their privileges for the common 
happiness of the entire people and for the proper distribution of the gifts 
of nature, the very reverse is the case. The masses of men, women, and 
children live for the nobility, and the nobility for the czar,and the czar 
for the maintenance of a barbaric autocracy. For the alleviation of pub- 
lic burdens, for the correction of tyranny on the part of the emperor, for 
the progressive development of intelligence, there are positively no means 
possible, except the arbitrary pleasure of one man—one man penetrated 
with the traditions of hereditary selfishness—or the bomb and dagger of 
the Nihilist. 

As to the right of public life for citizens of ability as leaders, whose 
prerogative may be summed up in the Holy Father's. words in his ency- 
clical on Human Liberty, that “ men have a right freely and prudently to 
propagate throughout the state whatsoever things are true and honorable, 
so that as many as possible may possess them,” the very opposite is the 
rule in the Russian Empire. There is no right to educate except for the 
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one end of the autocrat’s power. The natural right of able and enlightened 
men to assemble in conference is not tolerated; the right of virtuous men 
to teach morality, of educated men to teach the people’s children the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, the right of the true religion to minister to man’s 
spiritual welfare—all are, if not totally prohibited by law, circumscribed in 
a way to pervert their uses to the ends of tyranny. 

It is far from the purpose of this book to treat of Russia under these 
aspects. The book is a chatty, gossipy description of daily life at home 
and in camp, marred in one or two places by coarseness. The evils we 
speak of are proved to exist by the book only when the reader bears in 
mind the true bill that the grand jury of mankind has long since brought 
in against the Russian autocracy. 


THE VADE MECUM Hymna-: A Catholic Singing-Book, containing an ele- 
mentary theory, with exercises for the study of sight-singing, etc. By 
M. D. Kelly. Baltimore: George Willig & Co. 


Judging from a glance at the first seventy pages of this book, devoted 
to elementary instruction in notation and harmony, we think the author 
might be able to compile a useful little manual which teachers could use 
and pupils understand. But it would take much more than seventy such 
pages to make a satisfactory manual of vocal instruction and of the princi- 
plesof harmony. As it is, there is a little too much of everything, but not 
quite enough of anything. 

And of the collection of hymns our criticism will be summed up in one 
question : Would the author agree to put his Catholic singing-book into the 
hands of a non-Catholic or of a poorly-instructed child of the church, and 
expect either one or the other to get from its use a reasonable idea of the 
doctrines and practices of the Catholic religion? We take it that a Catho- 
lic hymnal professing to be a vade mecum should serve this purpose or it is 
a misnomer. 


SACRED HISTORY FROM THE CREATION TO THE GIVING OF THE Law. B 
Edward P. Humphrey, D.D., LL.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
Son. 1888, 


The late Dr. Humphrey was a profound Biblical student, and his object 
in writing this book was to assist believers in understanding those difficul- 
ties in the Pentateuch which cavillers and unbelievers continually work 
upon. He ably vindicates the doctrine of the inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. His explanation of the creation of Adam and Eve excludes the pos- 
sibility of the evolution of their bodies from irrational animals. He also 
maintains the universality of the Deluge as regards mankind. He never 
attempts to eliminate the miraculous. When so much destructive criticism 
is found among Protestant Biblical students, we heartily rejoice that so 
able and conscientious a scholaras Dr. Humphrey has written this book. 
The great defect of his work is his rigid Calvinistic explanation of original 
sin, justification, and predestination. 


A GRAMMAR OF VOLAPUK. An Adaptation of Prof Kerckhoff’s Cours com- 
plet de Volapik. By Rev. Louis A. Lambert, Waterloo, New York. 


The remarkable invention of this singularly simple and yet very com- 
prehensive international language is the work of a distinguished German 
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priest, Johann Martin Schleyer. It does what the learned author of the pre- 
sent volume assures us in his very interesting and instructive preface: it 
gives a language capable of expressing thought with clearness and precision; 
it is scientific in conception, simple in structure, eminently practical, and 
easy to learn. It avoids the difficulties of pronunciation which character- 
ize the English, French, and most Sclavonic languages, each letter, vowel 
or consonant, having but one sound; the words are always pronounced as 
written; it has no silent letters; the qualifying terms have all similar 
terminations; and there is but one conjugation for all verbs. It has been 
already extensively studied and used, especially for foreign correspondence 
in business affairs. 

As an instructive and useful entertainment we know of nothing which 
would please young school boys and girls better than to learn it; and we 
look to see it become very popular with them, since the whole language 
can easily be mastered in a month’s time. Father Lambert’s grammar is 
the most complete one yet issued for English students, and he has added to 
it a double vocabulary of over three thousand words. We have, however, 
one adverse criticism to make. He gives equivalents for the Volapiik letter 
d, which he says is to be sounded as a in the English words care, dare, and 
then gives the sound of ain date and fate as equivalent for the Volapiik e. 
We think this misleading, for a in all these words has, it seems plain to us, 
the same sound; for we suppose that the sound of @ in Volapiik is intend- 
ed to be that of a in can, land—the sound of af, short. We shall also be 
glad when some variation is made in the use (as yet universal, we believe) 
of the heavy-faced block type used for printing the new language. It is as 
difficult to read as English set up in capitals, as those who have “tired” 
eyes know full well. It has to us an odd and unwelcome appearance. As 
the author is his own publisher, orders should be addressed directly to 
him. 


MODERN NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. A book of criticisms. By Maurice 
Francis Egan, A.M. New York: William H. Sadlier. 


Mr. Egan is one of the most capable literary critics that American liter- 
ature can claim. He has an intuitive perception of the qualities of literary 
work. He has considerable experience as a writer and is a man of wide 
reading. Joined to this is his taking and imaginative style of writing. So 
that this little volume, going over nearly the whole range of contempo- 
rary fiction and poetry, is not only a valuable descriptive hand-book for the 
inexperienced reader, but is full of sound judgment on the merits of the 
books discussed, besides being, every page of it, very agreeable reading. 
Mr. Egan has a dexterous pen; and in many of these pages he sketches 
with one powerful stroke the characteristic of an author or the trend of 
his work. 

It is often hard to read criticism—that is to say, to read what one man 
writes of another man’s writing. We long to read about deeds. Hence it 
is a high order of merit which can make critical writing entertaining. 
Such is Mr. Egan’s merit. There is nothing tiresome about his book, much 
that is piquant and stimulating to the literary appetite. 

The book is printed on good paper, well bound, and contains a useful 
index. 
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Is ONE RELIGION AS GOOD AS ANOTHER? By the Rev. John MacLaugh- 
ag Tenth thousand. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger 
., Bros. 

This book, whose first edition was commended in these pages, has by 
its wide circulation justified our estimate of its usefulness. It meets a long- 
felt want. There are books which deal more or less directly with this sub- 
ject, but, we venture to say, none that more intelligently or more 
thoroughly discuss it. 

Indifferentism in religious matters bears the same relation to truth as 
does Agnosticism in philosophical matters. Indifferentism makes doubt 
necessary, affirms it to be inevitable. Hence it undermines the certitude, 
even the possibility of certitude, concerning the most fundamental prin- 
ciples and facts of revelation, being an evil more to be feared than bigotry. 
A book like Father MacLaughlin’s is, therefore, one calculated to du great 
good. Itis an arsenal for Catholics to arm themselves against the most 
prevalent error of the day. . 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMPANION. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: Benziger Brothers. 

Practical experience of the good of such a book as this in the Sunday- 
school induces us to give ‘it warm commendation. It is a vade mecum for 
the child. Besides the Catechism of the Third Plenary Council, it con- 
tains a number of prayers and devotions for the church, the school, and 
the home; a simple unison Mass suitable for children’s voices, the psalms 
for Vespers, with the psalm tones in modern notation; and a number of 
excellent hymns for Low Nass and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
We are surprised, however, that the compiler has neglected to make use 
of the fine English translation of the Te Deum found in nearly all compil- 
ations of Catholic hymns. The book is well printed, is neatly bound, and 
is illustrated with many good engravings. 





BOOKS RECEIVED, 
Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers, 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE GOSPELS, Consisting of an Analysis of each Chapter and of a Com- 
mentary, Critical, Exegetical, Doctrinal, and Moral, By His Grace the Most Rev. John 
MacEvilly, D.D., Archbishop of Tuam, 2 vols, Matthew, Mark,and Luke. Third edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers, 

An EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL AND OF THE CATHOLIC FPISTLES. By 
His Grace the Most Rev. John MacEvilly, Archbishop of Tuam. 2 vols. Third edition 
enlarged. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

An extended notice of these volumes will appear next month, 


HYLOMORPHISM OF THOUGHT-BEING. By Rev. Thomas Quentin Fleming. Part I. Theory 
of Thought. London: Williams & Norgate. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE Hon. AND Rt. Rev. ALEXANDER MACDONELL, First Catholic 
Bishop of Upper Canada. Toronto: Williamson & Co. , 

PEARLS OF A YEAR. Short Stories from The Xavier, 1888, New York: P. J. Kenedy. 

THER Love. A Manual for Christian Mothers, By a Priest of the Capuchin Order. New 

York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet. 

ARISTOTLE AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. An Essay by Brother Azarias. London: Kegan 

. Paul, Trench & Co. (For sale by Benziger Bros.) 
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